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The Changing College 


HE edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica which 
held the shelves until 1910 referred to Amherst 
College as an institution engaged in “educating poor and 
pious young men for the ministry.” Neither indigence 
vor the ministerial aim was unknown to the Amherst of 
1910—nor are they unknown now—but the Britannica's 
description, once true, had long since become grotesque. 
In the perspective of a century, collegiate change stands 
insistently revealed. We are slow to recognize it in a 
shorter period—not only slow, but, as alumni, reluctant. 
Surely the college that produced us was an ultimate insti- 
tution, not to be improved by newcomers’ tinkering! 
Yet the college, as a living organism, is in constant 
change. There lie before it, I believe, in the decades soon 
to come, modifications which will transform it fundamen- 
tally. And there are now in process many movements, 
significant for the future, which have the special interest 
of contemporancity. 


The treshman of today faces a college, and beyond 
that a world, infinitely more complex than the college and 
the world of the older generation. We drove our mental 
wagon along a country road—the youngsters are speeding 
through city traffic. So much more is known and there 
is so much more that we need to know! The older sci- 
ences have been fecund in discovery; new sciences are 
eagerly bringing their contributions. The “branches of 
knowledge” intertwine in a most amazing way; educa- 
tion is entangled as never before with the other activities 


of life. There is no isolation, by distance, by time, or by 
speech. The modern ivory tower is equipped with a super- 
heterodyne. 

How shall we light the student through the maze of 
electives? How fit him to see life whole in this ever 
more pressing and more difficult world? 

A recent and promising device for the partial meeting 
of this need is the orientation course. | refer not to the 
series of talks, long in vogue at some institutions, which 
are intended to acquaint the freshman with the technique 
of college life—talks about methods of study, the use ot 
the library, the care of health, and so forth—but to a 
special type of full-time course which instead of dealing 
with one particular departmental field seeks to survey and 
to link together the fundamental facts of life in its evolu- 
tion and in its present human organization. 

The first of these courses was that introduced in Am- 
herst, in 1914, on Social and Economic Institutions. The 
two which have had widest influence are Columbia's In- 
troduction to Contemporary Civilization and Dartmouth’s 
Evolution, both established in 1919. In 1922 Committee 
G of the American Association of University Professors 
brought out a report containing a survey of all the orien- 
tation courses then known to be in existence, together 
with definite recommendations; and the dissemination of 
this report has been followed by the introduction of ori- 
entation courses in many other colleges and universities.* 

Committee G recommends the division of the orienta- 
tion program into two sections; the first tracing the story 





* Initiatory Courses for Freshmen, in the Bulletin of the A. A. 
U. P., Vol. VUIL (1922), pages 350-380, 
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of life from the origin of the earth up to the point where 
man is defined as man, and covering in general the fields 
of the physical sciences; the second dealing with the main 
achievements and the main present problems of man as 
man, and covering in general the humanistic fields. To 
these two sections correspond two courses; the first on 
The Nature of the World and of Man, to be given in 
the freshman year; the second on Man in Society, to be 
given in the sophomore year. This plan is now followed 
exactly at the University of Chicago, and the general 
project thus outlined has been adopted without essential 
change in several other institutions. 

These courses represent a courageous attempt to achieve 
a modern educational synthesis—to repossess the tremen- 
dously enlarged province of all Knowledge. I venture to 
prophesy that a still greater courage—developed perhaps 
by these very courses—will eventually base an entire fresh- 
man and sophomore curriculum upon the principle of ori- 
entation. 

But it is not enough to know one’s world—one must 

able to deal with it. We must therefore refine and 

ercise the instrument of thought. 

We have always said that one of the purposes of col- 
lege was to teach the student how to think—and we have 
in general let it go at that believing that some subjects 
(especially our own) have an inherent disciplinary value, 
and hoping that exposure to the thought-processes of the 
faculty would induce a like swiftness and precision in the 
undergraduate mind. Every college course, indeed, should 
have training in thought as one of its conscious purpos 
but the college of today is beginning to experiment also 
with training in thought as a separate and _ specific 
project. 

We have thus a second type of initiatory course, less 
general than the other as yet, devoted to this purpose. 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia each introduced such a course 
in 1921. The Hopkins course, intended for freshmen, is 
called Introduction to College Work; the Columbia course, 
a free elective, is called An Introduction to Reflective 
Thinking. Chicago now offers a similar course, under the 
title Reflective Thinking, to the hundred students who 
have already had The Nature of the World and of Man 
and are still to have Man in Society. 


II 


The freshman and sophomore years are potentially, and 
to an increasing extent are actually, years of orientation. 
The junior and senior years are years primarily of con- 
centration. This tenet has been generally accepted since our 
emergence from elective chaos, and has led to one form or 
another of departmental or divisional specialization. 

Dissatisfaction with the work of the upper years has 
focused of late not on the principle, but on the manner 
of concentration. It has been felt that within a chosen 
field the student is still simply “taking courses,” and that 
he often fails to integrate such departmental knowledge 
as he thus obtains. The end of his college career too often 
witnesses not the control of an active body of related in- 
formation, but a mere collection of grades, every one of 
which is a hic jacet. 
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There has developed consequently a movement tending 
to substitute mastery of a subject for the completion of 
individual course requirements. And the sign and specific 
method of this movement is the establishment of the gen- 
eral final examination in the major study.’ 

This method involves the requircment that all students 
concentrating in a given field shall before graduation take 
a general final examination upon that field, and that this 
examination shall covér not only those portions of the 
field which have been studied in particular courses, but 
also other portions studied through private or directed read- 
ing; and furthermore that it shall test a student's ability 
to perceive and utilize the interrelations of the several par- 
ticular lines of study. 

Bowdoin, Mount Holyoke, Princeton, Reed and Whit- 
man require such a final examination of all seniors. Har- 
vard requires it of all except those majoring in mathe- 
matics or the physical sciences. The Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Washington each require it in two departments. 

Concomitant, in theory, to the use of the general final 
examination is the employment of a staff of tutors or pre- 
ceptors whose duty it is to prepare students for the exam- 
ination—and more generally, to help them win the desired 
mastery in the chosen field.” 

Harvard is the only institution whose practice conforms 
fully to this theory. There are now at Harvard fifty or 
more men serving as tutors. Some of them devote all 
their time to this work; others are members of the ree- 
ular teaching staff, and of all ranks from instructor to 
full professor. Tutorial instruction is given for the most 
part in individual conferences lasting an hour or less. Some 
times students having a similar interest meet with the 
teacher in small groups. The University of Washington 
makes a similar but very limited use of tutors. The other 
institutions concerned approach a tutorial system less com 
pletely. Some have periodic conferences, optional or re- 
quired, with designated members of the faculty; others 
rely on student initiative and unorganized faculty help- 
fulness to solve the problem. 


Il 


Reference has just been made to the development of 
the ablest students. This is indeed a new and a major 
concern of the college of today. Society supports the col- 
lege, in the last analysis, because society looks to the col- 
lege for the leaders it so greatly needs. Surely, then, the 
college owes it to society to devote care and energy pri 
marily to those students who give the highest promise of 
eventual leadership. Any boy or girl once admitted to 
college deserves sympathetic individual consideration; but 
the whole surplus of teaching and administrative energy 
should go to those through whom good seed will bear 
best fruit. The professor or the dean who incurs exhaus- 
tion through soft-hearted or soft-brained surrender to the 





*See The General Final Examination in the Major Study, a 
report of Committee G of the A. A. U. P., prepared by Professor 
Tatlock of Harvard, printed in the Bulletin, Vol. X (1924), 
pages 609-635. 

*See The Preceptorial or Tutorial System, a report of Commit- 
tee G, prepared by Professor Perry of Harvard, printed in the 
Bulletin, Vol. X (1924), pages 543-562. 
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plights of the “weaker brethren” is in reality disloyal to 
his task. We should have special advisers for those who 
are below standard, to help them stay if they should stay, 
to give them wise and friendly guidance if they should 
go; but the rest of us should be free to give where the 
giving will count most. This is not undemocratic—it is 
of the essence of intelligent and resolute democracy. 

The increasing recognition of the special rights of the 
ablest students is manifesting itself in various ways, some 
old, some new—through the waiving of ordinary regula- 
tions, through rewards and privileges, through invitation 
courses, through individual hospitality. Most notable of 
all, just now, are two definite movements in this direc- 
tion: the practice of sectioning on the basis of ability, and 
the establishment of honors courses, 

ectioning on the basis of ability’ is a device appro- 
ipriate chiefly to the freshman and the sophomore years, 
‘for it is possible only when a course has two or more 
sections meeting at the same hour, 
— division of students must be made in such a case. 

¢ division may be purely haphazard, or it may be alpha- 
betical—which is just as bad—or it may be so utilized as 
to bring together in each section a group of students who 
are intellectually homogeneous: the ablest students, if there 
be three sections, in one group; those of medium ability 
in the second; those of lowest ability in the third. Such 
an arrangement makes it possible to teach each group to 
the best advantage. The lowest group may receive all 
the drill and repetition and explanation it needs, and its 
members do not suffer by daily contrast with their more 
brilliant fellows. In the highest group, on the other hand, 
the ordinary procedure of the classroom may give way 
in large measure to informal discussion, and there is no 
loss of time or morale as the result of the slowness of 
the less able students. It is because of its benefit to the 
ablest students that the plan has greatest merit; but it 
works to the advantage of the other groups as well. 
Every student is kept at his highest level of achievement. 
Where this plan is thoroughly carried out, provision is 
made for the periodic transfer of students from a lower 
to a higher or from a higher to a lower section if the 
quality of their work indicates that such transfer is de- 
sirable. 


IV 


The honors course’ is for the junior and senior years 
the logical continuant of sectioning on the basis of ability 
in the first two years. It-represents a final grouping of 
students who have distinguished themselves in the first 
half of their college work. 

The honors coursé“is*in a sense a special variety, de- 
signed for the ablest students, of the plan of the general 
final examination in the field of concentration. Like that 





*See Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, two reports of Com- 
mittee G, prepared by Dean Seashore of the University of Iowa, 
printed in the Bulletin, Vol. IX (1923), pages 275-290, and Vol. 
XII (1926), pages 133-191. 

* See President Aydelotte’s Honors Courses in American Colleges 
and Universities, second edition, published in 1925 as Bulletin 
No. $2 of the National Research Council. Quotations in this sec- 
tion of this article are taken from this report. 
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plan, it contemplates mastery of a subject as against the 
fulfilment of routine course requirements; and like that 
plan it calls naturally for the development of tutorial «: 
sistance, formal or informal, It differs from that plan in 
that it asks a higher degree of initial qualification and 
of final achievement; in that it gives a greater independ 
ence to the individual student; and in that it requires work 
additional to or other than that done by the ordinary 
student. 

With respect to this last requirement, honors courses 
fall into two groups! first, those which involve simply an 
addition to the regular work,-or-a-substitution of honors 
work for a relatively small part of the regular work: sc: 
ond, those which-involVé a substitution of hoaers—work 
for all-or-at-teast-for@the greater part of the regula: 
work. “The liné of division is, of course, not absolute. 

Thé development of honors courses of the second type, 
and in particular of those in which the substitution of 
special for regular work is nearly or quite complete, is 
due ultimately to study of the honors systems of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and has been sponsored in this country 
very largely by the returned Rhodes Scholars, under the 
leadership of President Aydelotte. 

Harvard, Smith and Swarthmore are among the insti 
tutions in which the idea of the honors course has been 
most thoroughly developed. At Harvard the term “honors 
course” is not officially used; but the plan for obtaining 
the degree with distinction is virtually the same as the 
plan of the honors course, though there is less release 
from the ordinary requirements than at some other insti- 
tutions. At Harvard, too, the system is more completely 
supported by tutorial guidance than is the case elsewhere. 
The Swarthmore plan, in which the release from ordinary 
requirements is complete, is set forth in the following 
compact statement: 


Honors students are excused from the ordinary ex- 
aminations and course requirements. Instead, they are 
expected to spend two years in mastering a certain 
definitely outlined field of knowledge over which they 
are examined at the end of their two years’ work. 
Their instruction is mainly individual, and a large 
part of their work is done independently by their 
own reading. It is open to honors students to attend 
as many or as few of the regular classes of the col- 
lege as they desire, though they are guided in this 
respect by the advice of the Chairman of the division 
in which they are reading. The comprehensive exam- 
inations at the end of their course consist of from 
ten to twelve three-hour papers followed by an oral 
examination. These tests are conducted not by the 
persons who have had charge of the preparation of 
the candidates, but by professors from other insti- 
tutions. 


The two principles underlying the honors course, ac, 
cording to President Aydelotte, are, first, “the frank dis-~ 


tinction between students who are really interested in the 
intellectual life and those who are not”; and second, “the 
recognition of the necessity of allowing these better stu- 
dents more responsibility for working out their own intel- 
lectual. salvation.” 
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The orientation course, the course in thinking, the gen- 
eral final examination in the major study, sectioning on 
the basis of ability, and the honors course seem to me on 
the whole the most significant of the movements which 
are working change in the college of today. But there 
are many other new tendencies and new devices ef more 
cr less importance and interest. Some of these I should 
like to mention with the briefest of comment. 

Concern for the student as an individual, long obscured 
and made well nigh impossible by the sudden increase 
in registration in the last few years, is coming to the fore 
again, reinforced by an enlargement of the administrative 
staff and by the introduction of various forms of recently 
developed personnel technique. 

Coéperation between faculty and students in the study 
of various problems of college life and work is being tried, 
notably at Chicago, with results which lead me to believe 
that the idea is far richer in educational possibilities than 
we had ever supposed. 

Freshman Week—a contribution of the University of 
Maine—is helping to adjust the freshman to the college 
environment in his first critical days of homelessness and 
bewildering novelty. 

Tests are being modernized. We are increasingly bet- 
ter able to ascertain what a student has it in him to do; 
and in the measurement of what he has done we are 
trying to test his real achievement rather than his memory. 

Faculty members are devoting more time than of old 
to extra-collegiate enterprises, in research on the behalf 


Culture andl 


OR a nation that has drunk deep at the natural 

springs of prosperity, the score against America is so 
far remarkably light. The questions of social policy now 
coming up for solution fall very roughly into two groups: 
positive problems, such as those touching constitutional 
doctrine, which involve a challenge to established attitudes 
or assumptions; and others, more incidental to the general 
progress, consisting in an absence or inadequacy of tradition, 
theory or technique suited to the developing situation. The 
college question falls mainly in the latter class. For ex- 
ample, the fact that the economic position enables far 
more in the way of educational opportunity to be offered 
at the public charge here than in Europe, and at the same 
time allows a far greater proportion of the people to send 
their children to privately endowed institutions, creates a 
specifically American problem: illustrated—very conspicu- 
ously to British eyes—by the extent to which the funda- 
mental aims and purposes of education are continually 
brought into the arena of discussion. 

Another, or more strictly a specialized aspect of the same 
problem is the lack, in comparison with Europe, of any such 
generally accepted ideal type of the educational product as 
there prevails. The average Englishman would probably 
agree that such men as Asquith, Acton, Morley, Baldwin, 
Bryce have under all their diversity a certain similarity of 
cultural background—the thing against which Disraeli and 
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of industry, or in the service of city or state. Under right 
conditions such activity tends to vivify and broaden teach- 
ing itself. 

Efforts are under way to encourage general reading 
on the part of undergraduates—reading for its own sake, 
not necessarily in connection with the special types of in- 
dependent work referred to above. 

Many institutions are seeking in various ways to de- 
velop and maintain educational relations with their alumni. 
There is no inherent reason why the college, which has 
sought to give an intensive education through four plastic 
years, should not continue, by pamphlets, reading lists, 
home study, conferences, or otherwise to remind the alumni 
that education is both a matter for life and a vital matter. 
If such a relationship can be established from the time 
of graduation, we shall ultimately have a body of alum’ 
much more in sympathy with the real purpose of the col- 
lege than are alumni of the present day. And alumni 
groups, even now, are far more readily and genuine!) 
interested in strictly educational matters than the conven- 
tional after-dinner speaker seems to suspect.* 


The college is changing, rapidly and profoundly. Yet 
it remains constant in its intention not merely to perpet- 
uate, but to learn and to serve. And it remains constant in 
the certainty that methods and devices, invaluable though 
they be for the release and the direction of power, are 
but the instruments of that power which lies, in the last 
analysis, in the warmth and light of devoted intellectual 
personality. 

Ernest H. WIkins. 


the College 


Lloyd George stand out as obvious exceptions—that repre- 
sents pretty fairly what he likes to consider the fine flower of 
British education. This situation may not last indefinitely ; 
but it will probably last, despite political and social change, 
longer than many people expect. It would be hard to dis- 
cern any such similarity of type of background among lead- 
ing Americans. A century or so ago it might perhaps have 
been asserted of the generation of Everett and Quincy, but to 
assert it of, say, Hughes, Davis, Wilson, Coolidge, Lodge— 
distinguished college men all—would require some temerity. 

If we seek a name for this common background shared 
by the British and largely absent from the American prod- 
uct, the word humanistic comes at once to the mind: as 
denoting, let us say, an appreciation of the quality of life 
and thought. And it is precisely this attitude to which the 
development of America since the nineties has been most 
inimical. The observations of Alvin Johnson, in a recent 
article in the New Republic (Our Emerging Business 





* Committee G has issued reports of these last three topics. 
The first, Extra-Collegiate Intellectual Service, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Wilson of North Carolina, was printed in the Bulletin, 
Vol. X (1924), pages 272-286; the second, General Reading for 
Undergraduates, prepared by Professor Havens of Ohio State, was 
printed in the same volume, pages 480-492; the third, Educa- 
tional Relations with Alumni, prepared by Professor Newlin of 
Amherst, was printed in Vol. XI (1925), pages 365-382. 
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Aristocracy) as to the concentration of social control upon 
a certain psychological type, are usefully supplemented by 
E. A. Ross in his Roads to Social Peace: 


Continally pictured as a superman, a being of tre- 
mendous intellectual: grasp, beside whom the prole- 
tarians are pygmies and the professional men weaklings, 
the business man at last comes to believe it, and takes 
himself with tremendous seriousness. While it has 
come to be quite the common thing for the business 
man to give his boy a college education, so that the 
college bred in the ranks of business are more frequent 
every year, there is no reason to suppose that the gap 
has been narrowed which separates them from the 
members of the learned professions. Nevertheless, 
professional men enjoy no such undisputed community 
leadership as they did two generations ago. Em- 
boldened by the rush of newspaper flattery to the head, 
the business men have brushed them aside, seized the 
reins, and “sold” themselves to the public. In Rotary 
or Kiwanis club, it is amusing to watch the growing 
disposition of hardware dealers and haberdashers to 
show the professional men their place. 


What all this means to the development of humanistic 
culture is vividly suggested by E. D. Martin in The Be- 
havior of Crowds: it means, among other things, the emer- 
gence of a spirit positively and absolutely hostile to all that 
education in the old sense was supposed to stand for. 

Now this in itself does not constitute a case for com- 
plaint. There may be no sufficient reason for desiring the 
survival of the older tradition. America is perhaps destined 
to make a radical new departure in this as in other respects. 
It may be that the trend of civilization demands the dom- 
nance of that different type which the movies, the Saturday 
Evening * st, the best sellers, the country clubs, and the 
boosting fraternities are broadcasting so successfully. Some 
oi us—old-fashioned no doubt—might desire to be excused 
that sort of millenium, but that is possibly our own affair. 
The real problem arises in the fact that the colleges are 
still fondly supposed by large numbers of parents, some 
teachers, and not a few students, to be aiming at “culture” 
of the older type; notwithstanding that hordes of alumni 
are steadily putting over the up-to-date idea. 

This is particularly the case with the present college 
generation, very large numbers of whom have been sent 
along by their prosperous parents with a vague idea of cul- 
ture in general and nothing in particular. As far as the 
aim is, or becomes, vocational, the post-graduate institu- 
tions are there to take care of it: graduate study, or the 
outright professional school being now virtually indispens- 
able to the vocational specialist, male or female. The es- 
sentially college problem is that of the non-specializing 
aspirant to some sort of general culture; and while from 
the standpoint of ends this is one problem, from that of 
means it presents two aspects—how to vitalize the discipline 
of the intellectual students who by any standards do clearly 
belong in a college institution, and second, what to do with 
that large class of entrants who by older standards do not 
so clearly belong. The difficulty presented by the latter type 
is just now the most pressing, and is in some quarters gen- 
erating a latent hostility to their kind which is, in the 
writer's opinion, equally natural and deplorable. 
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It is of no use asking what they want, these parents and 
students: they do not know, and as a rule their faculties 
cannot agree about it. It is perhaps more fruitful to ask 
what college education can or should offer to meet this 
demand; and at this point there is nothing for it but to 
present tout court a formula which may serve at least as 
hypothetical definition of the general aim. 

Cultural or humanistic education, I suggest, consists 
essentially in a synthesis of different types of significant 
experience. The emphasis here is on the word experience. 
Not every course or collection of courses is an experienc 
in the sense here intended, while other things than courses 
certainly may be. To certain students, for example, co! 
lege athletics is an experience in a sense in which the stud 
of English poetry is not: that is to say, their attitude « 
life will be affected by the one and not by the other. “Ex 
perience” in this sense implies a positive reaction on th« 
part of the student involving more than a behavior patter: 
(including mental behavior) learned by rote or prescribe: 
by rule. And the degree of culture attainable is determine: 
by the breadth and richness of the field to which the per 
sonality is thus made responsive. 

Now the initial element of this sort presented by th« 
older European colleges is the experience of intellectual re 
sponsibility. The student has to choose for himself, in th: 
last resort, not merely a series of lectures, but a course o! 
study, a discipline, that will generally govern his life for 
at least two years, generally three, of college, and indefinit« 
ly thereafter. It is not a succession of little choices piling up 
one on another, in which the lucky shots can atone for th: 
bad ones: it is an act involving careful self-examination and 
momentous consequences—and it comes at the start of th 
college career instead of two or three or four years after. 
Further, in the conduct of his activities the student is again 
faced with responsibility. He has a bibliography to wrestle 
with instead of periodic and precise assignments; it is 
nobody's business to “quiz” him with the main object o! 
discovering whether he has done his task ; and if he fails on 
the job it is mostly his funeral, and he knows it. 

In all this it is the experience of responsibility from th: 
start that constitutes the really formative element. The 
intellectual results might perhaps be got at by other ways; 
but not the intellectual calibre. And this difference of 
approach is one reason—there are others lying outside the 
college orbit—why the American student after four years of 
college is generally much less mature than the British afte: 
three. . 

But while all this may have a certain suggestive value as 
to the first aspect of the American problem, is it entirel) 
relevant to the second? In view not merely of the contrast 
between the general cultural levels of America (outside 
New York) and Europe, but of the far greater range of 
variation between the different localities in the newer con 
tinent, must there not be a different, or at least a supple 
mentary mode of approach? No system of entrance re 
quirements can eliminate from the college population the 
effects of this variation, and it is useless for the colleges to 
proceed on the assumption that they are or can be concerned 
only with the upper crust. We are thus brought back to 
the essentially American problem. 

Arguing from the limited premise of the definition of 
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culture suggested above—the synthesis of different types of 
significant experience—it is pertinent to observe that expe- 
rience of life is not, as it is received, discrete and depart- 
mentalized ; and that the artificial departmentalization of 
the educating process, if carried too far or left to itself, 
conveys little sense of reality to that vast majority of stud- 
ents who are, or have been rendered, incapable of carrying 
The tutorial system 
of the older English universities does materially and design- 
edly assist this continuous synthesizing; and from the syn- 
thesis in turn develops a sense of discrimination as to re- 
search that is, or is not worth while, which American insti- 
tutions notoriously lack. That, however, does not solve for 
the latter the problem of the average beginner. Something 
more is needed; and that something seems pretty clearly to 
lie in the direction of what are generally called orientation 
courses. 

The function of the orientation course as here conceived 
is not simply to serve as a guide to knowledge, or even to 
exhibit the mutual relevance of discrete intellectual studies. 
It is also to construct a plane upon which other than intel- 
lectual response—emotional, purposive or imaginative reac- 
tion—can enter to fructify the whole field. College athletics 
does this with truly terrific efficiency in a non-intellectual 
arena: the classroom might well take a cue from this devas- 
tating success. , 

There is a further need in most colleges for the delibérate 
integration of tool studies with the rest of the curriculum— 
the sort of thing that is attempted with considerable success 
in the workers’ colleges of Bryn Mawr and Brookwood. 
How much “credit” the ordinary college should give for 
such studies is a vexed, but largely irrelevant question. It 
may be argued that they are a necessary element of the col- 
lege training: it may be replied that they will remain a 
necessary element just so long as the colleges hesitate to 
force the responsibility back where it should belong, on to 
the high schools. But given fhe present situation, nothing 
can be more ridiculous thay the general failure of other 
courses to count upon, and utilize the “tools.” The spec- 
tacle of composition students exhausting their fecundity the 
whole year round upon nothing in particular, with a pre- 
mium upon originality, while lecturers in other subjects 
groan under the weight of themes that avowedly are not 
“English” is enough to make angels weep. In the case of 
other languages the waste is even more evident. But to 
develop this farther is to graze the rocks of vested interest. 
Let us turn upon another tack. 

Minds there are that derive a more than intellectual 
Satisfaction from intellectual processes; but they do not con- 
stitute a majority. For the majority, an appreciation of the 
quality of life and thought is not to be reached by intel- 
lectual activity alone. The sense of values springs from 
deeper soil than that, though it may be refined and fer- 
tilized by dialectic. The suggestion thence arises that the 
opportunity for initiation in art and craft, music and drama, 
might well be accorded more importance than it is, and 
allowed to include creative effort as a part of the process 
of appreciation. To the reply that the colleges, as institu- 
tions of learning, are not the place for such activity it may 
be answered first, that for the majority of students there is 
no other place, and second, that the assumption that the 
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college population in America is a group selected for its pre- 
dominant intellectuality is not a valid one. 

Much more than is here possible might be said in develop- 
ment or criticism of the foregoing suggestions ; but it would 
probably be said in vain, since educational principles can be 
freely discussed only so long as they refrain from impinging 
upon departmental interests—and that, in America, is not 
for long. One very practical question, of current interest, 
may however be mentioned. Granting that the colleges 
must find, and probably keep, a place for the type of stud- 
ent under discussion, must they or can they keep it the 
whole four years? For the particular aim we have in view 
it may equally be argued that four years is too long and a 
lifetime too short. But the college has to meet the other 
type of demand also, and to meet it not merely in the 
small class of entrants whose line is clear from the start, 
but arising in some cases out of the more general discipline. 
The present practice is of course to assume that it must so 
arise in all cases, and to distribute the whole entering field 
among a number of absurdly narrow “majors” after a year 
or two of study conceived perhaps as cultural, but taught 
as merely preparatory. Now the discipline suggested here 
for cultural purposes is not preparatory, and the courses 
adumbrated are not conceived as “base” courses. In view 
Aowever of the dual function of the average American col- 
lege and the present pressure of numbers, two years of such 
study may be as much as the non-specializing student has 
a fair claim to. Instead of forcing fit and unfit alike to an 
assumption of intellectual purposiveness, better results 
might follow a frank assent to the departure of that large 
number for whom it is merely pretense. This is in fact an 
argument for the halfway élimination sponsored by certain 
leading college presidents. It is not however an argument 
for the junior college as at present understood. The junior 
college comes in most cases too near being a mere continua- 
tion of high school to give that contrast of milieu, that 
sharp plunge into responsibility, which ought to be the first 
element of college education. But an opportunity for the 
general student to depart, perhaps with a diploma and cer- 
tainly with no imputation of failure, after two years, leaving 
the field—or the classroom—clear for the genuinely scholar- 
ly, might be a kindness both to those who go and those 
(instructors included) who remain. The alternative would 
seem to be the offering of “majors” or group combinations 
of a quite different type from those based on the assump- 
tion of inteliectuality, to the type of student under discus- 
sion. 

To all this there is one drastic reservation. Talk about 
the development of American culture without reference to 
the foreign-born is after all not far removed from the 
futile. To some extent of course the question is shelved 
by the effects of economic stratification, most evidently in 
the case of the private institutions—and not to their 
advantage. But to insist upon any supplementary discrimi- 
nation cannot but be, in the long run, a self-defeating pol- 
icy. One hundred percent Americanism is not, upon any 
grounds, a sound educational principle; and if there is any 
assumption more absurd than that American culture must 
follow or reproduce the European, it is the supposition that 
it can develop by excluding that element. 

Wituiam Orton. 
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Stanford University’s Experience with the 
Limitation of Students 


HE question of a limitation in the number of stu- 
dents was forced upon the authorities of Stanford 
University twenty-six years ago when Mrs. Stanford, the 
surviving founder of the University, in an amendment to 
the Founding Grant definitely limited to five hundred the 
women who could be accepted at any one time as students 
in the University. This was done at a time when approxi- 
mately that number of women were registering each year. 
In the beginning the simplest method of limitation was 
adopted by the establishment of a numbered list upon 
which priority of application became the deciding factor 
as to choice among applicants presenting full entrance cre- 
dentials. Within a very few years applications were being 
filed soon after the birth of girl babies and it became clear 
that by this method the University was obligating the 
choices of the future in a way that would be a definite 
handicap. So there was set up a so-called Preferred List 
of admissions. Women students were selected on this Pre- 
ferred List by the Committee on Admission after a care- 
ful study of their scholarship records. After a time it was 
felt that scholarship records alone were insufficient and 
that additional information should be secured as to per- 
sonality, physique, and other similar qualities. Choices 
based upon an absolute total limit of registrants also forced 
the question as to whether women students should be fa- 
vored who applied for graduate work or who transferred 
from other institutions of collegiate rank. By a series of 
compromises plans were gradually established arranging for 
the admission. of certain percentages from the different 
groups, the Numbered List and the Preferred List, and 
in these various groups certain percentages for freshmen, 
students with advanced standing and graduate students. 
It was early discovered that it was almost impossible to 
administer accurately a total fixed limitation of five hun- 
dred, for it was desirable to re-admit any former students 
re-applying at any time and there was no way to tell how 
many would come back in any given quarter. After con- 
siderable experience estimates were made as to those who 
could be informed at each admission period of their ability 
to enter, but there has always been considerable variation 
in the number returning. This experience, which was 
torced upon the University, made it quite clear that limi- 
tations of any sort were exceedingly troublesome and _re- 
quired most careful preparation. 

With the constant growth in the number of students 
in the University, without an increase in the endowment, 
and with a decreasing value in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, it became evident some years ago that the Uni- 
versity must make a decision as to further limitations in 
the size of its student body. Certain departments had al- 
ready found it necessary because of inadequacies in equip- 
ment and classrooms to make such limitation. With the 
development of Junior Colleges in California and other 
western states, with an increase in the number of col- 
legiate institutions, it was evident that Stanford Univer- 
sity could decide how many of the students it could take 
and that this limit must be placed at such a point as to 


permit adequate facilities for their instruction and leave 
at the same time that margin of financial resource which 
is vital to the development of research and other similar 
university activities. The first two years of work of the 
University were organized on a Junior College basis with 
certain specific requirements in the way of general cdu- 
cation, and this was called the Lower Division. 

After a study of the educational needs of students in 
this particular period it was decided that four hundied 
and fifty mew men students should be admitted to the 
Lower Division each October and fifty more each s:c- 
ceeding quarter for the four-quarter year. There was sut- 
ficient opportunity in the University in advanced classes 
and there were laboratories and library facilities for junior, 
senior and graduate students, so that no limitation has 
yet been set for them. The moment that this limitation 
was made the University faced its most important edu- 
cational problem, that of the choice of those to be ad- 
mitted. The experience with the limitation of women 
students had already developed certain definite ideas as 
to the methods of choice. It was evident that the choice 
among boys would be more difficult than among girls. 
It is hard enough at the best to make a determination 
as to the future possibilities of a boy during the “squab’’ 
stage of adolescence, to choose the potential scholars, law- 
yers, physicians, research workers, from a group of appli- 
cants. The “teens” is a very difficult period for youth. 
Boys with large initiative and independence of character 
are apt to have trouble of some sort with some of their 
teachers in the preparatory schools. Docility is the quality 
that is apt to get the largest award in the scholarship 
column. Experience has shown that scholarship alone 
based upon definite ranking by grades was inadequate and 
misleading if used as the sole basis for making a choice. 
The methods of marking, the standards in the different 
schools, varied widely. It was determined to provide a 
personal rating blank, which would give the high school 
principals, teachers and others acquainted with the appli- 
cant the oportunity to indicate comparative judgment. 

Information is requested as to whether applicants are: 

1. In the upper 5 percent (of a group of one hundred 
or more); 2. In the upper 10 percent (of a group of one 
hundred or more); 3. Above the average; 4. Average; 
5. Below the average; 6. Unsatisfactory, in regard to ten 
different gualifications : 

1. Scholarship. 

2. Personality—including personal strength and attrac- 
tiveness, capacity as a mixer, appearance and manner. 

3. Industry—covering energy, perseverance, application 
to work and interest in it. 

4. Judgment and common sense—soundness of judg- 
ment, ability to size up situations, fair-mindedness, tact. 

5. Reliability—including dependability, promptness, ac- 
curacy. 

6. Initiative—originality, enterprise, resourcefulness. 

7. Coéperation—willingness to work with others, group 
loyalty, ability to understand people. 
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8. Native ability—inborn capacity, intellectual alert- 
ness, ability to reason quickly. 

9. Leadership—ability to inspire and lead, to command 
the loyalty of others, to master a difficult situation, to make 
things go. 

10. Physical vitality—general good health, robustness, 
fondness for outdoor sports. 

In addition to this information those informed regard- 
ing the candidate are asked to indicate what special inter- 
ests he has outside of his regular school activities (social, 
literary, practical, artistic, musical, etc.). 

A request is also made that indication be given as to 
what qualities need development in the candidate. 

Even with this information in hand choices became most 
difficult. After several years of experience with an intel- 
ligence test given to students already admitted to the Uni- 
versity and a study of their subsequent records it was 
determined to require an intelligence test of every appli- 
cant for admission. This test permitted also, in some in- 
stances, a personal interview with the candidate by some- 
one connected with the University. In order to provide 
impartiality and difference in viewpoint in making the 
decisions as to admissions the Committee on Admission 
made up of five members of the faculty with somewhat 
different approaches to the educational field went over each 
record and voted individually for a candidate as either 
first choice, second choice, or third choice. This vote was 
then pooled and all students obtaining five first choices 
were admitted without question. The vacancies in the list 
were then made up from those having first and second 
choices, after a review in committee of those having the 
most firsts and the fewest second choices. Decisions in 
this group were particularly difficult. At the admission 
in August it is interesting to note that with four hundred 
and fifty places to fill, four hundred and sixty men had 
first choices from all five members of the committee. The 
members of the committee use their own judgment as to 
the value which they place upon various parts of the rec- 
ord, the scholarship record, intelligence test, and personal 
rating blank. 

In the matter of scholarship students who take the com- 
prehensive tests of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and pass satisfactorily are given priorities. Certain other 
priorities are granted to children of alumni and faculty. 
These priorities expire within a few years, since they were 
permitted at the time of the inauguration of the present 
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In the case of men, the competition (within the limited 
group) is less severe. Other things being equal, a candi- 
date fulfilling requirements (in respect to scholarship, per- 
sonal qualifications and the intelligence test) who is in 
the upper fifth of his graduating class or whose record 
in the examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board is above the average (or in the case of transfers, 
whose college work has been thoroughly satisfactory) is 
practically assured of admission, provided credentials are 
in hand at the time the lists are made up. 

In October, 1925, there were five hundred and seventy- 
six women applicants with every detail of admission ade- 
quately met, cf whom two hundred and seven were ad- 
mitted; and seven hundred and sixty-five men, with five 
hundred and ninety-four admitted. 

The university authorities realize that they are experi- 
menting with one of the great problems in education. With 
an increasing population it is going to be impossible to 
grant the highest educational opportunities to all, nor is 
it desirable to do so. The variability in human qualities 
is great and high intellectual capacity is not common 
enough to expect that many will profit by advanced uni- 
versity work. The development of the Junior College, 
permitting a stopping point for students at the end of the 
sophomore year of college work, will take care of the 
largest burden of students. Universities will more and 
more come to limit themselves to students beyond that 
period and to exact a higher quality of work from them. 
The last two years of high school and the Junior College 
can be combined readily as the period of trial and as the 
place where the social and physical exuberances of the 
young can be in greatest evidence. 

We are more and more impressed with the fact that 
it is no kindness to hold weaklings in the University. 
They are unable to keep up with their associates. Con- 
stant bucking of the tide in a hopeless fashion is disad- 
vantageous in the development of personality and even of 
character. There is no reason why a man who finds that 
he is doing D grade work should persist in going on and 
doing D grade work in the professional school and be- 
come a D grade lawyer or doctor. All education is a 
method of self-valuation. All are not adapted for it. 
Whether our college or university education is right or 
wrong in its present emphasis it is quite clear that it is 
impossible for many worthy boys and girls to go success- 
fully through the mill which has been established. 


The intelligence test is becoming of more and more sig- 
nificance in our decisions. A short time ago some five 
students applied in a single day for a leave of absence 
from the University just prior to the examination period. 


plan to run for a certain length of time because of pre- 
vious implied obligations. At the expiration of this period 
all students applying for admission will be on an equal 
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rae 3 sions are concerned, is as follows: the intelligence rating be ascertained. It was found that 
Mees & In the case of women (with an arbitrary limit of five all five had a rating below 50 where normally 60 has 
‘ hundred in attendance as students at one time), the num- been found to be the ordinary minimum which would 
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permit a student with industry to complete his course at 
Stanford. It was evident that these students knew that 


Bi 5 ate standing is so large that only about one in five or one 

kaiis ; in six can hope to be admitted. To be placed in the Su- they were meeting a situation for which they were in- 

iat 3 perior Fitness group means that the candidate is regarded capacitated. 

ch 4 as quite exceptional in scholarship, ability, force of charac- High school records are often deceptive and have not 

ae i ter, seriousness of purpose, and other qualities which give permitted the student to understand himself. In a list of 
ie promise of decided success in university studies. students who had fine high school records who were elim- 
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inated at the end of their first quarter, it was striking 
to find that five of them were sons of high school prin- 
cipals. ._Unconsciously no doubt they had been favored 
more or less in their markings so that they had obtained 
a false idea as to the amount of work which they would 
find it necessary to do in order to keep up with their 
fellows. 

The more experience we have the more we are im- 
pressed with the fallibility of human judgment in fore- 
casting the possibilities of youth. It is because of this that 
the desirability of a personal interview with each student 
as part of the test is not at present emphasized. The selec- 
tion of those to make the judgment is too difficult. We 
teel that our present experience indicates that we are work- 
ing along lines that are giving us better results which are 


College Minds 


LL Chinamen look alike to a tourist, and all under- 

graduates look alike to the feature-journalist, writ- 
ing up—or more often, down—the colleges. A few min- 
utes spent with the entrance records might alter his judg- 
ment. College freshmen differ widely in social backgrounds, 
in geographical distribution, in public and private school 
training. Some have been blessed or cursed with experi- 
mental school freedom, others have been crammed with 
knowledge as a Turkish sheep is crammed with mulberry- 
leaves, with a hand held over its mouth to compel it to 
swallow. Freshmen differ in health, in emotional control, 
in habits of work and play. The sameness of American 
youth, the corralling stereotyping process of school, these 
things are more apparent than real. What is essential is 
the difference in motive leading them to college and to 
some share, however slight, in its intellectual life. The 
educator can no more prescribe the same policy toward 
all these purposes and minds, than a physician can use 
the same formula for all his patients. Nor, if he were so 
inept as to do it, would the results be uniform. 

One thing, at least, they have, or should have, in com- 
mon. They are all students. But up to the present time, or 
until very recently, there has been little common conscious- 
ness of this fact, and no action arising from it. Student 
groups there have been, of chemistry, philosophy, or lan- 
guage; that they had problems in common was their last 
thought. What active steps in common have ever been 
taken by American college students in securing self-sup- 
port, in providing vocational surveys and advice, in obtain- 
ing political rights as residents of university districts, in 
obtaining consideration by college authorities of some voice, 
however small, in the choice of studies and teachers, dis- 
cussions and publications, which compose the serious side 
of academic thought? The record here is a blank, though 
students in less favored countries have taken all these 
steps. Lacking this intellectual bond, and discouraged from 
creating it by paternalistic control, American college stu- 
dents have turned to the sideshows inevitably. They have 
invented the fraternity, the team, the show, the prom, 
the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 

This was to be expected. What. was not to be expected 
was the discovery through the extra-curriculum of their 
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constantly improving. We consider our whole method at 
the present time one of trial. While experimental it is 
most important. There is no probability of an expansion 
of umversity opportunity at Stanford or elsewhere on a 
basis that will take care of all students graduating from 
high schools and secondary schools. Selection is inevitable 
for all institutions of higher learning. Selection has always 
been practiced. Formerly it was concerned largely with 
certain specific entrance examinations. These have proven 
themselves to be insufficient barriers to the large numbers 
applying. Stanford has provided some new barriers. It 
may have to provide others. Its aim though is to have its 
choices made on the ascertainable qualities of the appli- 
cants and upon no other basis. 
Ray Lyman WILBUR. 


in the Making 


common interests as students, and the gradual intellectual- 
izing, in spite of the faculty, of the students’ lite. This 
process is by way of coming to pass in the current college 
generation. This is the radicalism so deplored by editors 
of trade magazines, the Youth Movement that worries 
our best society, the New Freedom of the what-are-we 
coming-to’s. It is not behavior that worries all these good 
people. There have been wild oats and wild doings always 
These young people answer back. “That,” as Captain 
Hook remarked, “that’s the Fear.’’ The old arguments 
won't do. The clock has run down. 

It all began very simply. When football ceased to be 
the old street-riot of the Middle Ages, and became eleven 
men on a side, the mischief started. Team-play was born; 
organization, leadership, quality of workmanship. All thes« 
required thought and study. The alumni very kindly came 
to the rescue in these difficult studies, in order to protect 
their loyal agents in the betting odds. Some alumni have 
studied harder how to get a winning team than they ever 
did as students in college or as men of business. But 
even with their aid there was work for the mind in the 
game. 

When the college show ceased to be a club revel, and 
was opened to the public, criticism was born, and with 
it thought and study. When glee clubs gave Sunday night 
oratorios, when United States Senators argued before de- 
bating societies, when Christian Associations sent delegates 
to Russia to find out whether there really was a country 
where students and professors were starving, minds began 
to work, conclusions began to be drawn, and reflection 
ripened into action. Here and there among the faculty 
there was some knowledge of what was going on, some 
interest and some aid; but there was very little organized 
thought on the subject. It did not disturb the Olympian 
calm of any national association of professors. 

Other results, however, were more disturbing. Debat 
ing clubs invited men to speak who were not United States 
Senators; or, if they were, they were-not in good society. 
Christian Associations began to question not only the re- 
ligious views, but the organization tactics, of their leaders 
among the older men. Students of economics no longer 
talked about the labor problem, they went into the fac- 
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tory. The questioning habit, once initiated in play, was 
introduced into formal study, Students who were told 
they were incompetent in psychology classes developed an 
amazing habit of going off to study with Reich and coming 
back to hold down jobs in psychiatry. It was all very 
puzzling. Repression did not seem to work. 

What was more, student associations, formed to develop 
the unity of student life where the faculty had failed to 
create it, began to argue that authority must go with re- 
sponsibility. They had been asked to develop fairness among 
students, in matters usually referred to personal honor. 
They went on to ask whether professors ought not also 
to be fair. It was hopeless, they began to think, to train 
students to support the college in college spirit and loy- 
alty, unless they had some share in creating the elements 
of that loyalty. Students turned from discussing honor 
systems to survey the whole plan of college. 

Finally, colleges put up their prices, or obtained funds 
by drives among students and alumni. Education was no 
longer as easy or so cheap that it didn’t count. Students 
began to ask, “What is this thing that we seem to want 
so much, and our parents pay such prices to get?” And 
they began to ask for the worth of their money. This 
was the last proof. The student, as student, existed at 
last. He had arrived at some sort of standard, and he 
wanted it respected. 

All this while only half the student body was so en- 
gaged. The other half studied, played, spent money, with 
no share in the college life. Personal problems engaged 
their whole time. I do not think they were on the whole 
the best students judged even by marks. They were the 
most immature, the most docile, the indulged, the unawak- 
ened, the routine-loving. But the faculty measured their 
time-schedule by them, assigned lessons they could do, gave 
them examinations they could pass. And soon college be- 
came everywhere a tussle between a faculty that demanded 
a full study-day based on a dullard’s habit of study, and 


Explaining the 


LWAYS has the troublesomeness of youth been a 

serious social annoyance. Overflowing with life and 
energy and still unshackled with responsibilities, youth from 
the earliest days has scowled at authority and discipline 
and has sought instead romance and adventure and the 
joy of abundant living. The answer to life for young 
manhood has always been more life, and through every 
age the conflict has flourished between those who would 
mold youth into the current standard of citizenry and the 
adventurous youngsters whose cry is for cas hess of 
living despite the cost. 

Especially in the colleges has the battle raged. From 
the early days of English and continental universities until 
recently flurries between authority and youth have con- 
tinuously stirred excitement through academic cloisters. 
When under the strict monastic régime of the early years 
games of any sort were prohibited under severe penalty 
and when “almost the only relaxation was gathering around 
the hall fire on the evenings of feast days and listening 
to improving stories,” undergraduates gave vent to their 
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the bolder student groups who knew they could beat that 
game and still find room for what they valued more 
highly, their life as students. So the faculty began to 
revise their demands in terms of a different kind of student. 

The solution was at hand. The faculty was by way of 
discovering student life as the source of motive-power for 
students. “You are interested in suffrage, you women- 
All right, we'll endow a chair of political 
science.” “You want better plays? Here is a depart- 
ment of play-production.” “Better games? Let's have 
a new gymnasium, professional teachers of play.” ‘“Rus- 
sia? A course in Far East History.” And what-are-we- 
coming-to begins to lament loudly. This is Revolution! 

Well, it is not so bad as you'd think. Take dancing. 
It led straight back to sculpture and Greek archeology. 
Take acting. It has led to Sophocles redivivus. Take 
the War. It has led to theses on pan-Germanism. Wis- 
dom has been justified, of her children. The curriculum 
beats with the life of youth. As soon as students began to 
find out that professors respected their thought and enthusi- 
asm, they responded by confidence and coédperation. Pro- 
fessors have enjoyed the exhilarating experience of being 
asked questions on really important matters. They were 
drawn into the extra-curriculum, at times they even acted 
in student plays. The college president who was accused 
a few days ago, down in Texas, of dancing with his own 
students, and was forced out of office for it, has many 
colleagues who have committed the same crime, in recent 
days. 

And now we begin to see what it all means. We pro- 
fessors have tried to teach life without a laboratory. The 
students have provided a laboratory, but lacked instruc- 
tion. Of the two, the second is better; but the combina- 
tion is better still. We are a long way from its achieve- 
ment, but the goal is in sight. May we never again get 
so far off the. road. 
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H. N. MacCracken. 


Rah Rah Boy 


repressed energies in riots and pitched battles with the 
townspeople. To give variety to such skirmishes there 
likewise began the custom of hazing the newer students, 
and every year the wild orgies which accompanied the 
initiation of freshmen into the college life gave testimony 
of a sordid sort to the demand of youth for excitement 
and for emotional outlets. 

On both sides the faculty-student war prospered. In 
the seventeenth century discipline was meted out in whip- 
pings, so many stripes an offense, and a Harvard historian 
writes of how the administering of floggings was some- 
thing of a public event. “The judgment was twice read 
publicly in the library, in the presence of all the scholars, 
the government, and such of the overseers as chose to 
attend; the offender kneeled, the President prayed, and 
after the corporal punishment had been inflicted, the Presi- 
dent prayed again.” In return for this sort of treatment. 
and for the refusal of college authorities to understand 
the student’s natural need, inarticulate but none the less 
real, of outlets for his energy and emotional drive, under- 
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graduates enjoyed with gusto everything from abundant 
drunkenness to organized defiance and carefully planned 
gestures of contempt. 

But with the last few decades most of this has changed. 
No longer do students strike when one of their number 
is expelled. Here and there perhaps an occasional rumble 
of excitement may stir the placid life of the college, but 
such frenzies are rare, and, indeed, even the classic sopho- 
more-freshman hostility dies with a slow certainty. The 
old days of ardent undergraduate passion are gone, and 
in their place has come the overwhelming importance of 
athletics and extra-curricular activities generally. The eag- 
erness which once went into defying authority and chas- 
tising freshmen now goes largely into the great organi- 
zations of student life; and instead of rough and roaring 
terrorists, the college is composed of athletes, editors, man- 
agers, amateur actors, and the less ambitious undergrad- 
uates who do little except cheer at the college’s athletic 
encounters. The defiant and tempestuous fire-eater has 
gone, and in his place has come the well dressed, well 
mannered (except perhaps at football games) undergradu- 
ate, sometimes contemptuously referred to as the Rah Rah 
Boy. 

It must not be thought, however, that the undergrad- 
uate of today has either degenerated from or improved 
over the old style student. Terrorist or Rah Rah Boy, 
he is much the same stuff he has always been. He has 
changed little except in his manner of expressing his en- 
ergy, in his manifestation of his urge to life, in his brand 
of romance and adventure. It is the style of enthusiasm 
that has changed, not the undergraduate. In the old days 
he found his fun in defying authority and in domineering 
over freshmen. Today college officers are wiser, and un- 
derstanding student psychology better, encourage sports and 
publications and dramatics and al] the rest of the hodge- 
podge of student activities. The fire-eater has all but dis- 
appeared because college authorities no longer frown upon 
vouth’s need of adventurous excitement and because the 
undergraduate as a general thing finds the athletic and 
other activities attractive and satisfying. Gone for good 
are the old funereal disciplinarians, and in their places have 
come understanding deans who wisely guide the under- 
graduate into the seductive paths of student endeavor. Col- 
lege has always been attractive to youth, perhaps, but never 
has its appeal been so stimulating as in these days of 
officially recognized and officially encouraged excitement. 

And yet, despite this change, all is by no means ideal. 
There are those who look upon the new scheme of things 
with as much disapproval as they looked upon the old. 
They are the stubborn souls who hold tenaciously to the 
doctrine that the college is essentially an educational insti- 
tution, and they look suspiciously upon this busy extra- 
curricular life because they feel convinced that instead of 
helping the situation athletic teams and publications and 
all the rest of the activities seriously interfere with the 
real job of the college. This Rah Rah-ism, they insist, 
is an cducational scandal, and if they could they would 
send the whole business up in smoke. 

Nor can these critics be dismissed lightly. Perhaps those 
who would return to the old days of the stern scholarly 
ideal can never again hope for a hearing, but lately a 
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new school of critics has begun to flourish, and more and 
more it is insisting upon a hearing. It begins, this new 
school, with hearty approval of the undergraduate as a 
human being. It understands his need of emotional out 
lets, his insistence upon activities into which he can put 
his energy, and it whole-heartedly endorses the proposal 
that college life be attractive and interesting. But college 
life, they suggest, must concern itself essentially with edu 
cation, and most of the energy which now goes into extra 
curricular activities they would direct into curricular acti, 
ity. They would make the educational work of the colleg: 
so stimulating and attractive to the undergraduate that 
he would find all his energy, or the greater part of it 
taken up in literature and mathematics and philosophy and 
in understanding the world and its problems. Education 
must be made the great adventure, and when that hay 
pens, they prophesy, the extra-curricular problem will n 
longer be a problem because it will revert to its prop: 
and subordinate place in college life. 

Now, of course, this is all a very pleasant dream. Som: 
of the critics themselves recognize this, and they under 
stand that before they can hope to make their dream into 
a reality they must change the emphasis of the college 
and bring science, literature, philosophy and every othe: 
subject taught in the college to a forceful meeting with 
the active, real world of the student. Education must 
be brought down from the clouds of abstraction, the) 
remark, to the throbbing life of the undergraduate, and 
they observe that education does not begin until the stu 
dent relates the concepts and information of the class-roo: 
to his actual living. The individual and his mind must 
be the starting point of the educational process, and th 
job of the college becomes that of broadening and dee; 
ening both. The freshman comes to college with a meagre 
fund of information and a narrow outlook on life. Hz: 
knows little or nothing of science; he speaks and reads 
but one language and that perhaps poorly; he has very 
likely never heard of the age-old philosophic problems ; and 
his knowledge of the compelling questions of society is 
confined to the dialogues of second-rate novelists. The 
happy opportunity of the college is to take this yout! 
says this new school, enlarge his world, cultivate his pow- 
ers, and in Matthew Arnold's phrase, introduce him to 
“the best that has been thought and said in the world.” 

Such is the purpose of the college as conceived by those 
who would change the emphasis of undergraduate life from 
extra-curricular activities to the richer activities of the 
mind. And it is not their conception alone by any means 
Perhaps every college official from trustees down to the 
youngest instructor would subscribe to the spirit of that 
definition if not to its actual text. Everybody agrees that 
the purpose of the college is to enlarge the range of un 
derstanding, appreciation and effectiveness of its students. 
Differences arise immediately, however, over the manne: 
in which the purpose iy to be accomplished and over the 
technique for producing graduates who are better individ 
uals and more valuable citizens than when they entered 
college as freshmen. Over the question of how the job 
is to be done the serious dispute arises, and critics of the 
college point to the importance of the extra-curricular life 
on the one hand and student indifference to their studies 
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on the other and suggest that possibly the technique now 
in vogue is not a satisfactory technique and that perhaps 
something ought to be done about revising it. 

Prominent among these critics is James Harvey Robin- 
son, for many years professor of history at Columbia. 
Professor Robinson two or three years ago incorporated 
his criticism in a volume entitled The Humanizing of 
Knowledge. The gist of his critique is that education in 
general is ineffective because instead of reaching down into 
the student’s real world and helping that to expand, teach- 
ers present the formal, logical divisions of learning which 
mean little or nothing to the undergraduate as he comes 
for the first time to a new subject. In place of such an 
approach, Protessor Robinson pleads for the humanization 
of the information which is presented to the student, and 
by humanization he means the careful relationship of all 
course material to the student’s own world that by such 
direct contact and stimulation it may expand. More and 
more it is becoming plain that education begins only when 
information is humanized and related directly to the life 
and the world of the student, that knowledge must be 
made real to him, and that it is because knowledge is 
not made real that he takes refuge in the intense reality 
of extra-curricular life. 

That is the first point that the critics of the present 
régime make. There is a second that is perhaps equally 
important. It is this—education must be active; it can 
never be passive; it must always put the student to work 
in widening his frontiers and in finding new knowledge. 
Passivity is negation. There is no education which is not 
self-education. There is growth only when the emotions 
have been brought into play and the student is actively 
engaged in enlarging his world. Now this, of course, is 
an old educational maxim, even though it has been neg- 
lected. Recently, however, it has come into the forefront 
of educational thinking again because biological and psy- 
chological research has turned up the conception that 
knowledge is behavior, “the hitting back” of an organism 
after stimulation, its active experience in its environment. 
This means simply that information which a student does 
not relate to his immediate thinking and living is useless. 
It means, as James pointed out, that the mind is not a 
passive container of knowledge but an active, dynamic 
worker. 

Moreover, this active, dynamic mind must be directed 
largely toward a definite goal—the goal of problem-solv- 
ing. Intelligence, almost every psychologist agrees, must be 
defined in terms of problem-solving ability, and no informa- 
tion is of any worth which does not help the student to 
solve some problem of his immediate, real world. In John 
Dewey's words, “instruction in subject-matter that does 
not fit a problem stirring in the student’s own experience 
or that is not presented in such a way as to arouse a problem 
is worse than useless for intellectual purposes.” Or again: 
“the assumption that information which has been accumu- 
lated apart from use in the recognition and solution of a 
problem may later on be freely employed at will by thought 
is quite false.” 

This, then, is the second principle that the new school 
presents: the undergraduate must be active in his education, 
and he must be active toward the end of solving the prob- 
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lems of his life and world. Distinction must be made, of 
course, between the activity stirred up in the mind of the 
student by an effective teacher and the action that comes 
trom the student's own efforts to solve a problem. The 
first has its greatest value in the lectures of effective 
teachers; the second is exemplified by the contention of the 
layman that the student learns more from tinkering with 
his old Ford than by passively sitting through the talk of 
instructors or fellow students. Very likely almost every- 
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‘one will agree to the saneness of this latter point of view, 


but at the same time it can hardly be doubted that both the 
lecture and the immediately-active type of education have 
their place in the college. The contention of the college's 
critics is, however, that since effective lecturers are so few, 
there should be more of the active problem-solving sort of 
study than is now generally recognized as desirable. They 
believe that there is too much lecturing information put 
into the student’s notebook for regurgitation upon an exami- 
nation paper, and they are critical of that procedure be- 
cause they recognize that it painfully abuses these two.prin- 
ciples which they consider so important in undergraduate 
teaching: first, that education must begin with the student's 
world, be it ever so small and insignificant; and second, 
that it should put the student actively to work enlarging 
his world by making him solve the problems which it 
presents. 

Just what revisions should be made in undergraduate 
educational methods to give these principles free play is a 
moot question. Experiments of all sorts are being tried. 
Several colleges during the past few years have intro- 
duced freshman and sophomore orientation courses which 
give recognition to the first principle, and schemes of sev- 
eral sorts are being tested at various colleges to give scope 
to the second. Harvard and Princeton are perhaps most 
ambitious with their recent extension of the preceptorial 
and tutorial ideas. Smith, Swarthmore, Dartmouth and 
several other colleges have introduced honors courses, and 
other plans of many kinds are being attempted throughout 
the country. Most of these it should be noted, however, 
confine their interest to the better students, and very little 
thought is being given to the poorer students. It is being 
felt that everything possible should be done to help the 
able student to keep going at his own pace without inter- 
ference of slower, less able, and perhaps uninterested class- 
mates. Much must be said for this point of view. Democ- 
racy in education should perhaps mean equality of oppor- 
tunity but not equal slowness and equal shallowness. At 
the same time it must be recognized that the slower, less 
able and uninterested students are the great bulk of the 
undergraduate body and just as long as methods are in 
vogue which do not stir this vigorous majority, their en- 
ergies will be directed into other than educational channels. 
This means simply that extra-curricular life will continue. 
More than that it means that Rah Rah-ism is nothing 
but an outcome of an educational method which is unreal 
to the student and which does not arouse him to activity. 

It seems to follow from this explanation that just as soon 
as an educational method is devised which will attract the 
larger share of undergraduate energy to its processes (and 
perhaps it is too much to hope that such a method will ever 
be developed) Rah Rah-ism will disappear and extra-cur- 
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ricular life will die. This, however, is not necessarily true 
and if it were true that might be reason enough for being 
critical of it. Extra-curricular life after forty years of de- 
velopment is not only an outlet for undergraduate energy, 
it is something more. It is romantic life—especially the 
athletic side of it—which binds the college into a social and 
spiritual unit, and the interest of the alumni as well as of 
the undergraduates is perhaps as powerful in sending stud- 
ents into college organizations as the need of energy outlets. 
Much as one may wish that alumni enthusiasm now centred 
in undergraduate athletic contests and other activities might 
be gathered about the intellectual purposes of the college, 
it cannot be denied that alumni interest is a strong factor 
in keeping extra-curricular life thriving. It might even be 
supposed that if the college process became so effective that 
it would divert expert athletes from college teams to college 
libraries and laboratories some alumni at least would be 
seriously chagrined and perhaps not a little worried about 
the educational method which would thus interfere with 
college sport. 

In this alumni point of view there is unquestionably much 
that cannot be disregarded. College life without the ro- 
mance of camaraderie and the joy of physical and emotional 
as well as intellectual stimulation would be a sorry place 
indeed, and alumni and undergraduates, it cannot be gain- 
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said, would never consider the possibility of letting all the 
enthusiasm of present-day college life slip by no matter 
how effective an educational method might be evolved. No: 
is it desirable that this enthusiasm should slip by. The con- 
tributions of extra-curricular activities are too valuable fo: 
that. At the same time it may be hoped that methods oi 
undergraduate education will progress so that the student 
may be active, and very happily active, in enlarging the 
boundaries of his knowledge and understanding of the world 
and that together with this there may be an extra-curricula: 
life secondary and supplementary to it. 

The proposed explanation of the Rah Rah Boy, then, is 
briefly this: youth, vigorous and energetic, chafes under an 
academic system which fails to harness his powerful ene: 
gies in the process of education; and since these energies 
must find outlets, the undergraduate has created his own 
patterns of expression which have grown into the large and 
adventurous organizations of student life. These organiza 
tions unquestionably make their contribution to the stu 
dent’s development, but it is the belief of at least a smal! 
group interested in the college that a system of education 
should be devised which will absorb the greater share of 
the undergraduate’s vigor in the college's primary educa- 
tional purposes. 

W. H. Cow tey. 


The Tradition of Distance 


ADY Professor, Guests, Fellow-Students,” began the 
Communist from Vienna. “Lady Professor, I have 
the honor to disagree with every word you say.” 

It was with this story that I was introduced to the 
special flavor of the classrooms at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women in Industry, and it was just this flavor 
that the work itself intensified. My own Communists, to 
be sure, were not from Vienna, and neither from them nor 
from the non-Communist majority did I hear any such 
delightful formality of speech; but I missed nothing of the 
fearlessness of disagreement, and on the basis of that inde- 
pendence I found an eager and insistent sharing of the re- 
sponsibility for both the standards and the direction of the 
course. In the very first class, one young hat-maker cut 
rudely into a rambling discussion: “Cannot she get back 
to the point?” and before the week was out, she came to 
me with the demand for a change in methods: “I was 
disgusted with that class today. The girls would not stay 
on the point. We get nowhere. You must use your au- 
thority.” As the work went on, however, I found a self- 
appointed shop committee of union girls quite willing to 
share that “authority.” “Don’t call it “The Union and’ 
anything,” they told me once as we talked over plans for a 
special report. “Better make it just ‘Unemployment.’ If 
you call it Union, the others will stop listening before you 
begin.” 

Nor did the codperation run only the one way. A col- 
league was even said to be able to turn his Communists on 
or off in the class discussion with his eyes alone. Certainly 
it is true that he conspired regularly with his conservatives 
on ways to confound his radicals and with his radicals on 
means for prodding his conservatives; and as I passed his 


door in the evening, I sometimes heard excited discussions 
in the form: “Are they ready for this idea now, or shall we 
hold it in for a week or two?” 

“If only,” exclaimed the Lady Professor, “the girls in 
my classes back home would disagree with a single word | 
say!” If only the students at the University were as in- 
sistertt and as comradely in shaping the courses for eage: 
purposes of their own! 

But why the contrast? Why was it that intellectual 
coéperation seemed easier at the Summer School than it does 
in the ordinary “winter college?’ Surely not because of 
any likeness between faculty and students in background 
and training. No school could show wider differences. Not 
merely because both groups were adults and could talk 
together as such, at least until one group locked the othe: 
into the dormitories at night. Nor was it entirely because 
slack work and the experience of industrial conflict had sent 
many of the women to the School with urgent problems to 
work on, and because their own sharp differences of view- 
point—native and foreign, Fascist and Bolshevist, atheist 
and Fundamentalist—were a constant stimulus. One great 
reason for the whole-hearted coéperation was simply that 
the students didn’t Anow any better. ‘They did not know 
that it wasn’t the thing to demand that an hour's class be 
stretched to two hours on a day of lively discussion, nor that 
enthusiasm was conventional only in “outside activities.” 
It had not occurred to them that seeking out an instructor 
for a friendly argument or a tea or a hike was “unnatural.” 
They didn’t know that it wasn’t done. Fortunately, no one 
told them. 

But no freshman could stay long in the ordinary college 
without learning the strength of the sentiment against all 
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these things. “Back at prep school,” said a gifted senior, 
“the Headmaster used to have us come over to his study 
and we'd sit and talk and discuss all sorts of questions. 
That was what I thought college would be like.” And of 
course it wasn’t. Not until his last spring did he find even 
the beginning of such contacts. For in their way stood the 
two great barriers of student and faculty tradition. 

The student half of the matter is simple and easy to 
state. The Prof gives the marks and the flunks. “I send 
the marks around” rhymes neatly with “dirty hound” in 
the lewder campus lyrics. The Prof is the enemy and the 
dispenser of privileges; friendship with him is therefore 
both trading with the enemy and fawning for favors. More 
briefly, it is “sucking around.” The phrase is a potent one. 
No one heeded it, for a time, more slavishly than I, and no 
doubt it still slays its thousands. 

Yet judging by the surprised gratitude with which under- 
graduates meet an occasional flag of truce from the enemy's 
country, I believe that their attitude is the less serious part 
of the problem. No doubt student suspicion and indif- 
ference and the absorption of students in the outside activi- 
ties which they make their own do much to intensify both 
the shyness of the real scholar and the stilted dignity of 
the professor who is conscious only of social prestige beyond 
his income. No doubt also the suspicion is sometimes ill- 
founded, and the instructor is more eager for contacts than 
his students suspect. But much too often, as many of them 
have found, there is no welcome either for disagreement or 
for comradeship. In many a winter classroom, the Vien- 
nese Communist would never have finished her oration, and 
this less from any detestation for her doctrines than out 
of an insistence on orderly progression from one lecture 
point to another. Even the mild independence of the grad- 
uate student who takes few notes is none too safe. “Why, 
she hardly took a note in the course,” exclaimed one exas- 
perated lecturer. “She sat up there just as if she knew it 
all!” And the most innocent beginnings of intellectual 
liveliness are sometimes brushed ruthlessly out of the way 
of the classroom juggernaut: 

“Space is a box,”’ announced the Professor, as he drew 
the diagram. “Here are teacups in the box. Now take 
space away. Will the cups still be there?” 

The answer, it appeared, was “Yes.” 

“Now, are ether and space the same?” 

Again the answer was “Yes.” 

“But are they quite the same?” cut in a daring student. 
“Isn't the ether more like a sort of excelsior wrapped around 
the teacups?” 

“Damn it, space isn’t.a box. You're too literal.” 

The game, it seemed, was a game for one. 

To be sure, there are few of us who rule our classrooms 
with quite such bluff and hearty despotism; but even where 
class and consultation hours are made free for a certain 
amount of give and take, most of us hold stiffly back from 
any intimacy outside. Sometimes this is a matter of real 
or affected timidity. “Is that quite the sort of thing to 
encourage?” we ask each other. “Might it not endanger 
our effectiveness in the classroom?’ Sometimes it is sheer 


superciliousness. And sometimes the tradition of aloofness 
is so much a part of us that the best of intentions cannot rid 
us of the manners that it has established. A certain shy 
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professor, for example, once invited a group of students to 
an evening spread in the honest hope of learning to know 
them better. Quantities of food were bought. Boxes of 
home-made candy came in by parcel post. Dishes were 
borrowed. (“I don’t think they'll break them,” he told 
his landlady.) At last the feast was ready and the guests 
arrived. But, tragically, the students only ate, and only 
the professor talked; and he read aloud a poem twenty 
minutes long to time the percolating of the coffee! 

Student stand-offishness remains a stiff barrier to co- 
operation, but the faculty attitude of aloofness is more sub- 
tle and buried under less honest phrases; and apparently it 
is almost as much harder to alter as the middle-aged them- 
selves are harder to alter than the adolescent. The resultant 
of both is a gap between the life of the two groups tar 
greater than the permanent differences of age and interests 
and the pressure of research would explain or justify. A 
gap, moreover, that touches the essentials of the educational 
process. For the teacher, by the best of the ancient meta- 
phors, is the intellectual midwife. Yet by the ruling con- 
ventions of American education, he must do his work at a 
distance. 

Even in the winter colleges, however, the tradition of dis- 
tance is sometimes successfully overcome. It was one of 
the more significant of the achievements of the Meiklejohn 
years at Amherst that the conventional attitude toward 
“leg-pulling’”’ was replaced by an atmosphere in which 
active coéperation was taken almost for granted and in 
which an instructor thought of an invitation to the student 
book club as a coveted honor and not as an opportunity for 
condescension. At Sholz’s Reed, moreover, the old tradi- 
tion gave way, even more swiftly, before an open attack ; 
and in scores of other colleges less heralded changes are 
making in the same direction. It is not merely that indi- 
viduals here and there, as always, are slipping between 
the barriers. The barriers themselves are being somewhat 
pushed aside. Each reduction in teaching hours and each 
reduction in the size of classes makes codperation more 
generally possible. Each scheme for reducing the emphasis 
on grades, or for shifting their basis from docility to prowess, 
holds out hope of the lessening of “‘leg-pulling” and the fear 
of it; and perhaps with the “outside examiner” as the scape- 
goat this curse may really be driven into the wilderness. 
Here and there undergraduate committees on the curricu- 
lum are turning an even more significant flank of the old 
position by making educational theory itself a “student ac- 
tivity.” The tutor in certain of the new systems, moreover, 
is by definition of function more accessible than the profes- 
sor; and the swarm of “honors” and “independent reading” 
courses that have arisen throughout the country are offering 
to a picked minority at least a type of work in which stu- 
dent and instructor can hardly continue to keep quite their 
present distance. ‘Browsing widely in professors’ studies,” 
says one catalogue, is an expected part of the course. And 
even without such formal provisions, tea and tobacco and the 
insides of instructors’ homes seem to be playing a somewhat 
more important part than before in the educational process. 

But let no one think that any of these devices offers a 
quick and certain cure. Tea and tobacco may be as sadly 
wasted as the coffee that perked to the reading of the 
twenty minute poem. The code of manners built up as a 
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protection against student “intrusion” outlasts the overwork 
that made it necessary, and where the teaching schedules 
are the lightest, students still bow their way out of consul- 
tation hours with apologies for what they have taken of the 
instructor's time. The tutor may turn out to be less a sig- 
nificant liaison officer than a further defender of the protes- 
sor’s isolation. Nor is there any guarantee that, even with 
honors students, the instructor may not continue to drop 


The Reconstruction of 


GENEROUS fitth of all the work offered to stu- 
dents in the first two years of standard colleges is 
of secondary grade and another fifth is partly secondary. 
When students arrange their personal programs under the 
elective system, they select from the offerings of the colleges 
in such a way that as much as one-third, and sometimes as 
much as three-fourths, of the work of the first two years is 
secondary, or at least partly secondary, in character. 

Such are the statements of Professor Koos, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at the conclusion of an exhaustive in- 
vestigation which he made of the practices of standard col- 
leges and junior colleges in all parts of the United States. 

One must not regard these statements as indictments of 
the college so much as descriptions of conditions that have 
arisen in the course of American history. Many a college, 
established in a region where educational opportunities are 
limited, has found it necessary to adopt the policy of provid- 
ing whatever courses are needed by the young people who 
come from the surrounding country. The service to civili- 
zation which frontier colleges have rendered and are still 
rendering will never be forgotten by thankful alumni. To 
criticize the colleges because some of their courses are of 
relatively inferior academic quality is to overlook the gen- 
eral social and economic conditions of life in the United 
States. 

Even where conditions are not those of the frontier, 
where good high schools prepare students well for their 
later education, there is justification for secondary courses 
in college. The four years of high school do not give 
sufficient range of time to permit the student to take all 
of the subjects which are essential to a general education. 
President Eliot pointed out, in the famous report of the 
Committee of Ten of the National Education Association 
in 1893, that two years more than the four conventionally 
assigned to the high school are necessary for secondary 
education. The student needs, if his education is to be 
broad, courses in English, foreign language, mathematics, 
natural science and social science. So diversified are the 
lines of instruction in these various fields that students find 
it necessary, as matters now stand, to devote part of the 
treshman and sophomore years of college to beginning 
courses in such subjects as elementary French, or botany, or 
physics, or history. The high school program is in reality 
not completed when the student enters college. 

Some effort is being made to meet the demand for more 
years in the high school curriculum by the organization of 
a junior high school below the present secondary school, but 
even this move does not provide adequately for the general 
education which the high school aims to supply. 
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into the Club of nights with the mannered sigh: “I've 
been wrestling all day with the children.” 

“What are the causes,” your Editor asks, “of the lack 
of coéperation between faculty and student?’ The easy 
answer is still to the point. One doesn’t codperate intel- 
lectually with “children.” Nor do students with those 
that think them such. 

Carrer Goopricnu. 


the Four-Year College 


The overlapping of high school and college has been 
complacently accepted by parents and college officers tor 
many years. Churches and benevolent individuals have 
gone on establishing colleges of the mixed type, and sec- 
ondary schools have continued to administer a four-year 
curriculum, because tradition sanctions such types of organi- 
zation. 

The period of uncritical acceptance of this situation seems 
to be drawing to a close. There are many reasons for this. 
In the first place, the secondary school has flourished in 
recent years and is growing more and more ambitious to 
complete its task. Communities have been generous in 
providing buildings and faculties. The high schools of the 
country, supported by public taxation, have in a great many 
instances outstripped by far the neighboring colleges in 
resources and breadth of offering. There are torty colleges 
on the approved list of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools which are doing all of their 
work for both senior and junior students on an annual 
budget of less than $100,000, while high schools in the 
immediate neighborhood of many ot these struggling col- 
leges are expending annual budgets of $300,000 and over. 

While these budgets are not directly comparable because 
they provide for student bodies of very different sizes, the 
larger funds available in the high schools make possible 
better salaries for members of the faculty than are paid in 
many colleges and a much wider variety of courses than 
the less well financed institutions can afford. 

Under these conditions the question naturally arises, 
Why not turn over all secondary instruction to the high 
schools, allowing them whatever time they need? They 
seem to be able to carry the burden of providing courses 
quite as well as are the colleges. In about fifty municipal- 
ities of the United States junior colleges have been estab- 
lished as parts of the public school system. This means 
that the high schools in these centres have added two years 
to their curriculums and are taking over the first two 
years of the college. In other regions state junior colleges 
and private institutions are appearing and are providing 
for the completion of secondary education outside of the 
standard colleges. 

In many quarters relief from the necessity of adminis- 
tering secondary courses is very welcome to the colleges. 
Especially in the overcrowded state institutions and in some 
of the endowed institutions which are anxious to devote 
their resources to advanced work there is entire hospitality 
to the elimination of all secondary work from the college 
program. 

On the other hand, the encroachment of the junior col- 
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lege is resented in some quarters by conservative colleges. 
Some of these institutions frankly admit that the quality 
and the content of the courses which they give the students 
interest them much less than does the social life which they 
offer to their freshmen and sophomores. They are not dis- 
turbed by the relatively elementary character of their in- 
struction. They are intent on “doing good” at whatever 
level opportunity provides. 

The process of natural selection among institutions. is 
going on. There will undoubtedly survive a number of 
the four-year, semi-secondary colleges, just as a number of 
the established academies have survived in spite of the 
general spread of the public high school. It is safe to 
prophesy, however, that in the near future mixed insti- 
tutions will disappear. In the large centres of population 
the junior college as a part of the public school system 
will become very general. This is likely to happen because 
it is economical for the individual and for the community. 
More important than economy, however, is the fact that 
the junior college is, because of its definite and well recog- 
nized aims, better able to deal with the problems of sec- 
ondary education than is the college. 

If the organization of institutions of the junior college 
type takes place on a large scale, it is sure to force some 
kind of a reorgamzation of most of the colleges. 

In the meantime, there is another group of conditions 
which are operating at the other end of the curriculum 
to compel a reconstruction of the college. The profes- 
sional schools are gradually absorbing the later years of 
the college; they are even reaching down in some cases 
into the sophomore year. 

The members of the graduating class of any one of the 
large, well equipped colleges come in impressive numbers 
from the small colleges. Migration from the small col- 
leges is heavy after the sophomore year because these col- 
leges usually are limited in the courses which prepare for 
the professions. 

In support of what has been said about migration from 
the small colleges, one has only to examine the reports 
of attendance on these institutions. The last report of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools contains figures showing how many students were 
candidates for the liberal arts degrees in each of the col- 
leges on the approved list, how many were new students 
in 1924-25, and how many were in the junior year and 
in the senior year. Let us consider some of the concrete 
cases. College Ba has 487 students working for liberal 
arts degrees; 210 students are new, 93 are juniors, and 
68 seniors. In other words this college has 43 percent 
of its enrollment made up of newcomers and less than 14 
percent in the senior class. College Be has 513 candidates 
for liberal arts degrees, 223 of whom are new and 56 of 
whom are seniors. College Co has 649 candidates, of whom 
117 are juniors and 55 are seniors. In other words, only 
about 26 percent of the candidates for liberal arts degrees 
in this college are in the two upper classes. 

These figures have their complement in the fact that 
every institution which offers professional courses open to 
juniors and seniors registers a large number of students 
in the upper classes who have migrated thither from other 
institutions. Thus the University of Wisconsin had last 
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year 4,009 candidates for liberal arts degrees, of whom 
1,262, or 31 percent, were in the senior year. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois had 3,864 candidates for liberal arts de- 
grees, of whom 1,229 were seniors. 

The effect of the determination on the part of students 
to secure professional credits during the college period is 
very marked in bringing into even the smaller colleges 
all kinds of preprofessional and even professional courses. 
Where the college does not offer such courses, it is con- 
verted into a junior college by emigration of its students. 
The figures cited above—and they represent by no means 
the most extreme cases—show that certain institutions are 
now virtually junior colleges, though they would vigorously 
repudiate the classification. 

Thus far reference has been made only to what may 
be called the internal and academic forces which are oper- 
ating to compel the reconstruction of the college. There 
are strong, external, social and economic forces which tend 
in the same direction. The competitions: of life and the 
great demands which modern conditions make for training 
before a young man can enter upon these competitions 
with any hope of success are compelling educational in- 
stitutions to seck economies. The medical profession finds 
itself jeopardized by the fact that young men come into 
practice so late that they cannot rear families and enter 
upon other social relations in a normal way. Law is clam- 
oring for more of the time of students in the years before 
they enter upon the strictly professional course. 

Reinforcing these demands of the professions is the eco- 
nomic fact that public taxation for education has become 
so heavy that communities are calling for the most rigid 
scrutiny of expenditures, for elimination of duplication and 
waste of every kind. The sources of endowments are prov- 
ing to be no 'onger adequate to the maintenance of any 
institution which cannot show that it is rendering a thor- 
oughly efficient service. 

These general forces working toward reorganization are 
operating not only in the sphere of college education but 
also in the schools below and above the college. The high 
school has changed in fundamental character in the last 
two decades perhaps more radically than has any other in- 
stitution in the educational system of this country. There 
has been a vigorous movement in professional education 
and in the development of graduate courses. In the midst 
of all these processes of expansion and reconstruction the 
college occupies a central position which concentrates upon 
it all the strains and tensions of the contemporary intel- 
lectual upheaval. 

It is an unusual day when some writer does not prac- 
tice his abilities as a reformer on the American college. 
If the medical profession finds that its novices come too 
late to their full privileges, its leaders recommend that 
the college be cut down to two years or eliminated en- 
tirely. If high school students cannot qualify for admis- 
sion to college through examination or certificate, the prin- 
cipals and teachers assemble in state and national meetings 
and applaud papers which berate the colleges. Advocates 
of the modern university advocate the elimination, at least 
from favored institutions, of all contaminating contacts 
with undergraduate students and undergraduate courses. 

There are some who regard this concentration of dis- 
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cussion on the college as justified, and they hold that 
the college must either change its attitude or be crushed. 
These destructionists point out that governing bodies and 
taculties often seem unheediul of all the signs of the times. 
Where the registration figures show that a college is in 
reality a junior college, there is not the slightest disposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities to recognize the fact. 
Where a third of the work of the freshman year is clearly 
secondary in grade, there is nothing but denial of this 
fact on the part of those who administer the courses. Such 
obstinate blindness to patent facts is said to promise whole- 
sale revdlution. The American college, we are told, will 
soon melt into the junior college and the professional 
schools. 

There are certain classes of students who are not pro- 
vided for by this program of dissolution. There is the 
well-to-do student who wants some years of pleasant life. 
Perhaps we ought not to delay long in our discussion in 
trying to find out how society will provide for him, but 
let us not forget his existence. There is the earnest stu- 
dent who has not yet decided what profession to enter. 
Perhaps we ought to make him decide. If so, our social 
machinery will have to be set up in a new way, and we 
shall have to acquire a new type of wisdom. Third, there 
is the student who wants to prepare for the broad indef- 
inite profession of intellectual productivity, either in the 
fields of scientific and literary research or in some such 
constructive line as becoming a creative literary artist. 
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So long as there are students who are not provided for 
in professional schools, it is hardly conceivable that the 
college will entirely disappear. On the other hand, it is 
equally unthinkable that the college will go on as it is 
today—a conglomerate of secondary courses and protes- 
sional courses plus some other courses which are indescrib- 
able in any standard terms. 

Out of the present stresses and strains must come a 
new formation. One is tempted to prophesy about the new 
college in spite of the fact that soothsaying is a dangerous 
business. It seems quite probable, however, that the new 
college will begin at the end of what is now included in 
the junior college requirements, that is, at the end of 
general education of the secondary type. It will require 
of the student some interest in concentrated study and 
will give him independence commensurate with his inter- 
est and maturity. The new college curriculum probably 
will not be four years in length. It is much more likely 
to be three. It will be so articulated with the professional 
schools and with research courses that students may begin 
specialization early if they so elect or, on the other hand, 
may continue non-professional but concentrated study with 
out lapsing into work of the secondary grade. 

There may be other changes not here forecast. 
quite certain that some of these changes are at hand. Con- 
servatism within the college will not be able to stay their 


It is 


coming. 
Cuaries H. Jupp. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


T St. Andrew's University, Scotland, according to 
A a recent study of the liberal college made at Dart- 
mouth, the faculty, being concerned about the studious 
habits of the students, tried to encourage the development 
of formal sports. The students, however, decided that such 
activities would take too much precious time from their 
desired intellectual pursuits and would have none of them. 
The “athletic situation” in the American college is not 
the same sort of problem. Nor can it be said that the 
difference is entirely a question of too little and too much. 
Different traditions lie behind the Scotch boy and the 
American. The Scotch take their education seriously, while 
American boys are apt to belittle study and scholarship 
and to accept a different set of standards as objectives of 
the college. Among the ideals are to be found health, 
character, and social and civic leadership. To aid in the 
attainment of such ideals the activities have grown and 
flourished. Intercollegiate athletics is the major activity in 
our American colleges. 

Many of the tendencies in our intercollegiate sports to- 
day are the natural developments of natural impulses, such 
as the longing for the thrill of the chase, the combat and 
the spectacle. These impulses have been guided carelessiy 
or left unguided by the previous generation of educators. 
Many of the thoughtless habits are being continued by the 
present group of educators. The development of the sports 
has been given over quite often in the past to managers 
and promoters not regular members of the college group— 
genuine, earnest, efficient business men, who have been 


allowed and encouraged to use almost any means “to put 
the college on the map.” Athletes have been purchased 
and the big team idea has been “‘sold” to the college and 
the public. Some teachers have complained, but those shoul- 
dered with the responsibility of the college have found the 
growth of enthusiasm and success resulting from this de 
velopment a helpful state for the gaining of the support 
of numbers and of funds. The excesses have been often 
explained away in academic terminology and linked up with 
the “all-round man” ideal. More often, however, the 
games have been smiled kindly upon as good for the entire 
college community—students, faculty, alumni and the pub 
lic. Hence the development has gone on apart from the 
college, but still of the college. 

Now that athletic games in many colleges are being 
considered as a definite and valuable part of the develop 
ment of a boy, the searchlight is being turned on the sit 
uation by thoughtful teachers to see how they can become 
more truly a part of the education, not in opposition. The 
more earnest and perhaps better-informed, if not the more 
honest among the educators are believing that the inter- 
collegiate games have a distinct physical, mental, social, 
and, in some cases, moral value. Among these educators 
are numerous teachers of physical education and some 
coaches. These men point out that the games, if good 
for a few picked men, who are more physically fit than 
the others, are good even more for those who now rarely 
compete. The latter are far more in need of the physical 
benefits, the emotional outlet and the social advantages. 
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Under the present system in many places at least one-half 
of the time and energy of the physical educators and coaches 
is devoted in a given season to one or two teams, or to 
one-fifth to one-twentieth of the college. The money ex- 
pended on these coaches and teams is greatly out of pro- 
portion to the numbers and the needs of such men. The 
competition then becomes one of systems of organization 
or of the wits of coaches, aided or hampered only by the 
junds available and by the material and spirit of the com- 
petitors. The great rank and file, three-fourths or more 
of the college, is exhorted and urged to support these 
teams with funds and lungs. Some of this pride in and 
loyalty for the team is goed, but much of the time spent 
in mass adoration could be spent in similar participation, 
with individual and mutual profit. No one expects the less 
brilliant students in the classroom to sit and applaud while 
the more gifted are taught to recite with still greater bril- 
liance. Though this situation might indicate an appreciation 
of standards, it would hardly be encouraged by educators. 

In many places the actual participation in games is not 
too demanding of the time and energy of the student 
body, but the prolonged hours of practice, the sustained 
excitement before and after games, and the practice of 
songs, cheers and speeches leaves the adventure of learn- 
ing far too tame a sport. Some teachers complain that 
so much enthusiasm is given to the sports that the intel- 
lectual activities can find no place in the scheme of life 
of the students. This situation is sometimes true, but such 
a position often exposes the teacher, who emphasizes the 
contrast between the uninspired reiteration of the verities 
and the bounding joy of the game. There are teachers 
who disclose the adventure of learning and even arouse 
enthusiasm for the conflict of ideas in the classroom. Stu- 
dents who have experienced such glowing teahing may 
leave the class with a thrill not unlike that gained on 
the field. It is the problem of our emerging education 
to join these separate thrills. 

What is it, then, that has permitted all this supposed 
conflict between education and intercollegiate games? It 
is due primarily, as I have said, to the fact that the games 
have been controlled too largely in the past by those not 
closely connected with the colleges nor sympathetic with 
their aims. Only recently we have seen the schools of the 
nation rise in anger that an outside body like a legislature 
should dictate how science should be taught. And yet 
many colleges have allowed persons and organizations not 
definitely a part of the college to dictate how the games 
shall be conducted. These persoris are sometimes alumni, 
interested in the college, but unfamiliar with the changing 
students and college methods and sometimes unsympathetic 
with the aims of education. Sometimes they are successful 
coaches and organizers, who are paid far more than other 
teachers to transplant systems. They begrudge the time 
demanded by the classes, and complain as did one famous 
coach at an Eastern university this fall, “My squad leoks 
more like Phi Beta Kappa material than football material.” 
This situation is being realized at some colleges, and the 
struggle comes in the effort which is being made to restore 
the games to the cosleges of which they are a part. 

At first, to meet the over-development of sport into 
which the colleges have drifted, the suggestion was made 
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to eliminate intercollegiate athletics altogether. This ac- 
tion seems quite unnecessary and unsound, for the incentive 
to and value of good competition with an untested foe is 
at once removed. In England and at some colleges here 
the stirring games are not incompatible with good college 
work. The value in the game lies in the feeling of im- 
provement and in the testing of one’s strength, courage 
and technique against others. Not to have such stirring 
contests as the boys in other colleges leaves the students 
wanting that which in itself is good, not bad. 

From such experiments there is no evidence to show 
that scholarship is improved by the elimination of inter- 
collegiate contests. Nor do the averages of those students 
who do not compete run higher. Most of the studies which 
have been made of the scholarship of athletes have shown 
that the athletes as a group have averages slightly better 
than those of the student body as a whole. The men who 
participate are on the whole those able to do passing work 
and still play the games. How much better college work 
they could have done had they not played can only be 
guessed. To say that the time formerly given to sport 
will be used in mulling over intellectual problems or in 
browsing through the library is to admit ignorance of boys 
and what life is to them. This enthusiasm for books as 
well as games depends upon the bias of the college group 
and the amount of eagerness with which the college com- 
munity searches after learning. 

What, then, are the colleges to do to become more and 
more the educational institutions they pretend to be? How 
can they arouse intellectual curiosity, stimulate intellectual 
activity, develop judgment, and still preserve the games? 
There are means to this end. It rests with those who 
are responsible for the instruction in the colleges to sce 
that these colleges are more nearly what they pretend to 
be. Naturally, institutions vary as they define education. 
Some pretend to develop the “all-round” man and the 
good citizen, and like to be as they are. Others insist 
on high standards of scholarship and of instruction, and 
strive to reach even higher standards. To continue on 
these different paths may result in a few years in 
a rather clear cut differentiation. Colleges of the first 
type will embrace about equally social activities, athletic 
activities and intellectual activities, each being quite un- 
coérdinated and developing as best it can. Here one may 
attend because it is fairly easy, and in good form, and 
graduates may enter any form of bread-winning or bread- 
consuming activity. The college of the second type will 
adopt the means to join the games and learning. It will 
include in its curriculum with the intellectual activities, 
the physical training and athletic activities, which shall 
be participated in by the entire student body with the idea 
of health, physical training and recreation. This involves 
a study of the needs of each man as discovered by physical 
examination, and exercise and games provided accordingly. 
Leagues utilizing natural college groups would include most 
of the men. Team organization according to ability groups 
under the department of physical education could include 
practically all. The still less fit could be given individual 
exercise. Under such training the test between colleges 
should be competitions including large numbers as wa! 
as the few. When more men play there is less time to 
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stand and watch and cheer for others. These actitities 
would be carried on with institutions similarly organized 
according to the time and the wishes of the students them- 
selves, guided by the athletic instructors and other mem- 
bers of the teaching force as to requirements, condition 
and improvement of technique. Such an institution would 
spend no time upon problems of eligibility, for students 
being carefully chosen, accepted and enrolled would par- 
ticipate in all required and voluntary activities of the com- 
munity, and failure to respond to the standard would re- 
lease a place for another student more willing and able to 
participate. Such colleges could afford to laugh at the arti- 
ficial and hypocritical language regarding professional ama- 
teurs. They would have the complete confidence of parents. 
They could fit for the professions, for research, and for the 
activities of life with an experience more adjusted to the 
normal position of work and play. There is room in the 
United States for each college; both are necessary, both are 
good in that they serve all kinds. Those who are responsible 
for a college, those who are deeply interested in its develop- 
ment should get together and decide which of the two they 
wish their college to be: When this is done the rest is not 
so difficult. As long as the college remains merely a result- 
ant of various pressures it wobbles. As the athletic pressures 
are greatest it bulges that way. In athletics, as in most things, 
the action is, I believe, individual, not cellective. Each col- 
lege should take the action it believes to be right for it. 
Athletically, then, a college of the first type will proceed 
much as some colleges do at present, emphasizing the han- 
dling of the sports by a business manager who promotes the 
sport as extensively as gate receipts, alumni generosity and 
curriculum handicaps allow. The competition for the best 
athletic material in the high school or preparatory school 
will be organized, as at present, and rules drawn up for 
procedure. A sort of world court among these colleges wil! 
handle the transgressions in intercollegiate competition, and 
world series will be run off at the close of the season to 
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settle the disputes of the athletic statisticians. The press, 
and particularly the sporting writers, wil! be grateful. 

The college of the second type is emerging. It will be 
lieve that the training of the body and mind and the fun 
derived from the games and sports should be a part of the 
curriculum, and provision will be made for the participa 
tion of every student to the best of his ability. If interest 
in education is real, funds will be appropriated for the 
training of all. The funds will be lodged in the college 
treasury and distributed as the students, faculty and the 
department of physical education see fit. Students who have 
had the glorious experience of participating in the games as 
well as of supporting them will become alumni more 
worthy of the college tradition. Instructors who have an 
interest in and knowledge of boys and their education, and 
who believe in and practice what the college is trying to do 
will be hired to become members of the faculty and to take 
charge of the training. When colleges are interested in the 
development of all the students and when these coaches or 
instructors are responsible to the college only for their 
positions, their time will be distributed through many teams, 
and the emphasis placed upon the one team will be less 
Then the teachers can develop men through teams, not 
teams through men. There will be many good teams, and 
the difference between them will be less. These instructors 
will participate in the efforts of the college in applying the 
teachings of science and philosophy on the field and the 
teachings of the field in the classrooms. The students, yea, 
even the faculty, will band together and compete to win 
over teams made up at similar colleges. Perhaps the public 
will crowd in less to see these games but the contests will 
be just as good. The hearts will beat just as fast, and the 
teeth will be just as tightly clenched. The games will be 
a part of the common life. And the problems built about 
mutual suspicion both within the college and between the 
colleges will be no greater than at present! 

Atuison W. Mars. 


What College Students Should Know 


A Questionnaire presented to One Hundred College Students 
in a large University 


HE following questionnaire was presented to one 

hundred students representing four college years 
about one-third of the number being third or fourth-year 
students. There were seven foreigners in the group. The 
test was given toward the end of the college year, with the 
work of the second semester nearing completion. It might 
well have been assumed that the college study in English, 
History, Mathematics, the languages and the sciences, 
should have refreshed the memory in regard to many of the 
leading points in the questionnaire. There were sixty ques- 
tions in the list originally given, of which fifty have been 
used in this article. The highest grade, 98 percent, was 
made by a student of Slavic descent, twenty-two years of 
age. The second rank, 97 percent, was made by a more 
mature Russian. The highest grade which was made by 
a native American was 89 percent; the lowest, 19 per- 
cent. 


In presenting the questionnaire, it was assumed by the 
writer that college students should be familiar with the 
outstanding figures in the history of the human race, and 
with the outstanding facts of present-day civilization—the 
structure on which this civilization is based. It was as- 
sumed also that young men and women of college age 
would have attended American institutions of learning at 
least from the sixth to the eighteenth year, and that during 
this period there should have been developed an inquisitive- 
ness toward all that is new in achievement and an en- 
thusiasm for all that tends towards the progress and enlight- 
enment of humanity. In a word, it was taken for granted 
that by the time an individual reaches college age, his mind 
should have been aroused to an appreciation of the finest 
and most beneficent influences in the history of mankind- 
an appreciation of the real values of life; such values as 
endure beyond time and space. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
I 
(Questions 1 to 28, Inclusive.) 
Tell why the following men and women were great. Give their nationality and, if possible, give the century in which they lived. 
Mention at least whether they are living or dead: 


Percent Percent 
Correct Incorrect Ne 
Answers Answers Atiempt 


Examples of Incorrect Answers. 
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A Greek mathematician; a philosopher in the 18th century. (One 


I. Plato eeeeeee eee 5 80 15 
student only mentioned having read Plato's Republic.) 

2. Pericles ........» 16 $4 0 To the majority Pericles was a Greek philosopher, a law maker, o: 
an American scientist. 

3. Horace Mann ... 23 17 60 An English writer (15 answers); “A Greek.” (2) 

4. Pestalozzi ....... 15 $5 0 Two named him as an “Italian painter,” living in the 14th or 15th 
century. Several named him as an. American writer. 

5. Napoleon ......+. 100 0 “0 He was usually called a “great fighter,” a “great general,” and “the 
French Emperor who did a lot for France.” 
6. Edward Jenner ... 2 14 84 Named a number of times as a great writer, an American scientist, 
‘ a doctor. 

Jo - MMOS qaeeivecce ‘ 15 35 50 A painter, a musician, a writer, and the “inventor of the law ot 

gravitation.” 

eS ee eee : 10 17 73 A “German commander,” a “religious man,” a general. 

9. Michael Angelo . 95 5 0 A Greek sculptor (1); one student ventured the information that he 
“died a few years ago.” 

BO POET sciiseces 26 74 0 “The one who pasteurized milk” (several); a chemist, a physicist, 
a pastor in a church. 

11, Cleopatra ....... 71 29 0 A Roman; the Queen of Italy; the Queen of Sheba; the Queen of 
India; a princess; an Egyptian princess; Anthony's friend; sister of 
Julius Caesar; a famous vamp; a bad woman. 

12. Alfred Nebel .... 2 18 80 Lived variously in the 15th, 16th, 17th, and following centuries. To 
some he is still alive. He was “the inventor of the Nobel prize. 
He was also placed as an American orator, an American poet, and 
a famous American philosopher. A “rich Jew” who gives the Nobe! 
prize. A French painter. 

13. Isaac Newton ... 64 36 0 12 had heard the name but could not remember. To some he was 
an author; to others a “rich Jew.” He was the one who made the 
first steamboat. He was also named as an American inventor. 

14. Lee de Forest .. 1 os 95 A French doctor; a novelist. 

BS. BERIGOM sccccese 38 62 0 An “ancient scientist”; a French general; a Jewish king; the in- 
ventor of the airplane. One wrote that he must have invented 
wireless but she was not sure whether he lived in the 16th or 17th 
century. Of the 62 giving incorrect answers, all believed him dead. 

16. Goethe ......... 3 30 45 25 A German musician (many); a Greek philosopher. 

17. Bernard Shaw ... 38 59 3 42 called him an American writer; 15 called him dead and one wrote 
“he has just died.” One knows him as the author of “Candide.” 

18. Copernicus ...... 9 21 70 He was of four nationalities, Italian, Roman, Greek, Persian. He 
was a navigator, an astronomer, a writer, a philosopher, and lived 
before Christ. 

90. Deri A scssecec 72 26 2 To many he was an American “noted for his theories.” A Catholic 
student wrote that he was an “impious man who told us that we de- 
scended from monkeys.” He was named frequently as a philosopher, 
a zodlogist, and a botanist, 

20. Faraday ....... - 15 5 80 An English author; an American statesman; the inventor of the 
steamboat. 

21. H. G. Wells .... 72 20 8g An American historian (20). 

22. Martin Luther ... 56 36 8 A churchman; a dead politician; a preacher; the founder of the 
English Church; a botanist (Luther Burbank). 

23. Steinmetz ...... ° 22 78 0 A German musician; a German philosopher; a composer; a rich 
German industrial man. All those who gave incorrect answers be- 
lieved him still alive. 

24. Solon .ccsccscees ca 44 52 Many had heard the name but could not remember who he was. 

—_ One answered “a Hebrew dancer” (probably had in mind Salome). 
2s. Anatole France .. 37 13 50 A “religious man”; an artist; a cynic; an atheist, 
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Percent Percent 


Correct Incorrect No 

Answers Answers Attempt 
26. Confucius ....... 4 6 90 
27. Oliver Cromwell 60 37 3 
Sy OMOER kckcccece 5 3 92 


(Miscellaneous Questions—29-50 Inclusive.) 


Percent 
Correct 
Answers 


29. Name several Russian writers .............. 0 
30. Who wrote the Inferno? ............ wees. 8 
31. Who wrote Paradise Lost? ................ 97 
32. Who were the French writers who largely 
contributed to the French Revolution? ...... 5 
33. Name five Italian painters, .............46. 4 
34, Give the names of several famous sculptors... 4 
35. Name a book written by Thomas Carlyle .. 16 
36. What can you tell about Cervantes? ...... 18 
37. Who was Bismarck? Is he dead or living? .. 13 
$8. Name the five great men who vou think con- 
tributed most to our civilization. .......... 
39. Which great men do you admire most? Tell 
eee F alias of 6s seceen 
40. Locate accurately the following famous 
architectures : 
er soc eceecaee ick 6.2 lenees 65 
See NE Ue ected «acs odes cokehoece 20 
i ee POU ira. le Weines cctweeee 50 
i Pn + cdessecucweblvacecccee 30 
i CG 6 cbadetdcadbhasetacacnts 80 
EE ae ee ae ‘4 
Fe as wkd wnes bawncbede anes 32 
93, Tents the Luger. .cccccccvccccccccsccccces 27 
44. Have you ever heard of the Barbizon School? 
nn or COR Or OER od sSaccapous paves 1 
45. Which human race is the most popplouws? .. 61 
46. What state has the largest population to the 
47. What recent inventions do you consider the 
most useful to mankind? ...............0-. 
48. What is a mausoleum? Can you locate a 
famous marble mausqjgym in India? ...... 7 
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Examples of Incorrect Answers. 


A great philosopher; a religious founder; a contemporary Polish ' 
writer; an astronomer; a pagan. 


34 calied him an American; he was a “probibitionist”; he “had 
Charles beheaded.” 


3 called him a Roman. 


II. 


Various Answers 


60 were unable to name any Russian writer. The only Russian writer 
named was Tolstoy (28 times). Faise auswers were Nietzsche, Con- 


rad, Balzac, Maupassant. 
90 “did not know.” 
False answers were Bernard Shaw, Bossuet. i 


82 had never “had aay French literature.” Others thought that Du- 
mas (Pére et Fils), Victor Hugo, Kipling, Montaigne, had con- 
tributed, 


All others gave groups of various nationalities. One of the group ij 
ings given included Titian, Rembrandt, Corot, Angelo, Millet. ; 


81 did not know any. $ named Lorado Tait; 4, Rodin; 1, Pascal; 
1, Pericles; 1, Praxiteles. 


Most of the students had heard of T. C., but could not name a book. 
1 gave him as an American novelist. 7 called him “still alive.” 
1 had heard him lecture a year ago “at the Woman's Club, 


+ 


62 knew that he was a Spaniard. 1 called him the “Father of Don 
Quixote.” 1 named him as the discoverer of America. 


18 had never heard of him. 1 answered “a sort of doughnut 


100 percent named Lincoln; 99, Shakespeare; 84, Washington; $6, 
Napoleon; 32, Roosevelt; 15, Edison; 8, Bell; 3, Marconi; 22, Foch; 
19, Pershing; 22, Franklin. Other answers were Coué, Columbus, 
Wilson, Cagsar, Alexander, Jefferson, King Tut. 


48 gave Lincoln because he was so devoted to his country. Wash 
ington, because he saved America from England. Edison, not be 
cause he invented the electric light, but because he can “do without 
sleep.” W. J. Bryan, because he is very patient—he ran three times 43 
tor President. ; 


7 
Le 

laced variously in France, in Paris, in Jerusalem, ay 
. . " , ‘ ‘s 

On Sheridan Road and Wilson Avenue, Chicago (a movie theatre); ie 
in Italy, in Athens, in Washington. =) 


In Versailles, in Italy, in Eiffel (Germany). 
The majority placed it in Greece; some in Paris. 


Florence, Italy, Versailles. 


em ee 


Colorado, North Carolina, and in various other states. One (an Amer 
ican) had never heard of the Yosemite. 


a i ee 


In Spain, in Persia, in Asia Minor. 65 “did not know.” 


In Greece, in Constantinople; one young woman answered ‘luxor 
is a cosmetic powder, cream, and rouge.” 


ee ee 


94 had not heard of this school. The others thought it must be a ji 
school for boys in England. 


25 gave the “American race.” The remainder (14) gave “Anglo- 
S 


75 thought it was New York. Others named Texas and Washington. " 
ts 
The automobile, the caterpillar, radio, radium, insulin, and the “Mar- ee 
ite 


celle Waves.” y 


Most of the students did not know the meaning of the word. : 


° i: 
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Percent 
Correct 
Answers 
49. Who applied the elements of Plane Geometry 


eho Gent Gime S00 Bo GS cock. ccccddceccsdece 37 


50. How much money does France owe America? 
Should she pay her debt? .......cseeececees 


It may be asked what is the purpose of such a question- 
naire. Do the answers indicate with any degree of cer- 
tainty the trend of thought of the modern college student, 
or justify our drawing any definite conclusions? 

First of all, the results seem to emphasize the current 
belief that the majority of the young people of today go 
through college for the sake of credit. To a college student 
the great events of history are not important in themselves 
nor in their effect upon civilization. The memorizing of 
facts seems important in so far as this process brings about 
the desired end—the securing of the diploma. Facts are 
quickly registered on minds alert to every passing fancy. 
They are as quickly forgotten, and leave no lasting impres- 
sion. In the modern college life there is no time for medi- 
tation and reflection; no time for assimilation or digestion. 
Students hurry to their classes and they hurry away; the 
car which stands awaiting them facilitates their departure. 
An hour of jazz, a movie, or a whirl to the next town assists 
in eradicating any impression which may have been re- 
ceived in the classroom. 

The young woman who, in reply to a question not listed 
here, insisted that Gabriel painted the Sistine Madonna, 
had at some time received a vague impression of a group 
of sounds. The great art of a great Raphael means nothing 
to her. It might, to be sure, be used to advantage in creat- 
ing background for a movie, but even then it would be given 
but the most fleeting attention. A distorted sense of values 
prompted the reply that the Marcelle Waves are one of the 
most important inventions of the present decade. The 
young woman who made this assertion explained that the 
Marcelle Wave is a great aid to a woman’s beauty, and 
that without beauty a woman cannot retain her power over 
man. ‘Therefore we class the Marcelle wave with the 
life-saving radium, with the electric light, and with the 


automobile. To a third young woman Luxor was asso- 


99 did not know the amount. One thought “a million or so.” 
except 1 agreed that France should pay her debt. 1 thought (very 
generously) that America should cancel it. 
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Various Answers 


The majority named Pythagoras. Many “did not know.” 


All 


ciated with beautifying creams, She knew the word in no 
other connection, 

Napoleon thought nothing of sacrificing two million lives 
to advance his own interests, yet the question concerning 
him brought a record of 100 percent as against only two 
correct answers with regard to Jenner. In a group of one 
hundred college students, the story of Jenner’s noble devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice in one of the greatest tragedies o! 
modern civilization was entirely unknown to all but two. 
Temporal power, personal ambition, and a domineering 
intellect seem to make an appeal a hundred-fold more em 
phatic than that of the most devoted ministry. 

Again we speak glibly of the broadening influence of a 
college education, and of the “open mind” which we shoul: 
bring to every aspect of truth. But the theories of Darwin 
were quickly set aside as “impious” by the Catholic young 
woman because they did not agree with her preconceived 
ideas of creation. 

Just now the most universally accepted definition of edu- 
cation is “service,” which we take to mean service to hu 
manity. It is a question for debate whether the present 
college experience is bringing about this idea. There are 
of course, many students who have a keen insight into the 
value of their college years, and perhaps a realization 0! 
their responsibility over and above those who are less fo: 
tunate in the way of educational advantages. But it wou! 
seem that very many college men and women look upon 
the campus as a great playground with an annex reaching i: 
every direction into the surounding towns and villages. ‘Io 
“have a good time” is the great ambition of this group, ani! 
the “good” may often be written with a question mark 
Perhaps the statement is true that we are caught in a post 
war whirl, from which we shall presently emerge to mor: 
normal standards. Let us hope that the time of emergence 
is not too far distant. 


Student Criticism of College Education 
From a Student’s Point of View 


HE college student, long accused of indifference 

and passiveness, is certainly showing signs of activ- 
ity today. He not only protests vehemently against com- 
pulsory chapel and military training but even criticizes 
the lecture system or recommends an honors course. This 
should be taken as an encouraging sign, for it shows that 
he cares about his education and that he is learning to 
think for himself. The college would seem, therefore, to 
be succeeding to a certain extent in its purpose. But some 
of the forms the criticism is assuming are ominous. Un- 
merciful assessments of courses and professors, such as have 
been published at Harvard and Yale, cannot increase good 


will in the classroom. If only by such uncompromising 
means may changes in methods be brought about, is not 
something fundamentally wrong in the colleges? The mere 
fact that the undergraduates turn to such means, whether 
necessary or not, reflects a serious gap between the stu- 
dents and faculty. 

When a subordinate group, in this case the students, 
wishes to alter the policy of those in power, the faculty, 
is conflict inevitable? Perhaps, if the faculty will not listen 
to the students or if large-scale production has removed 
the possibility of personal contact. I cannot judge of the 
situation in other colleges. But at Vassar another solu- 
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[ “These HANDBOOKS are of value to any person who wishes to | 
obtain facts on the subjects included.”—Outlook. 


WILSON HANDBOOKS 


Compilations of Representative Arguments on BOTH SIDES of vital issues. 
concisely presented for busy people. 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY. 
CHILD LABOR by Julia E. Johnsen (1925) $2.40 


“By far, the most comprehensive discussion of all phases of the 
subject of Child Labor that we have seen gathered under one cover. 
It has a permanent value.”—American Chald. 

Brought down to date by a REFERENCE SHELF number con- 


“A sincere taining in same form material of importance which shows develop- 
a ae ments 1925-6. 90c. each. 
appreciation. ... The debate on CHILD LABOR between George Washington Univer- 
sity and the University of North Carolina is included in the 
Collected and UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1924-5. $2.25 
carefully 
staated din. BIRTH CONTROL by Julia E. Johnsen $2.40 
A social question with far reaching economic and spiritual in- 
cussions of fluences. 
A : “The negative section of this book is the only source book of the 
public questions opposition and is, for this reason, a useful addition to the library of 
propagandists for Birth Control; as it gives them ‘the other side.’ 
are rare and few —Birth Control Review. 
The debate on BIRTH CONTROL between the University of North 
people have the Carolina and the North Carolina State College is included in the 


patience, if the UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1924-5. $2.25 
, 


intelligence to FUNDAMENTALISM vs. MODERNISM 
do such work for by E. C. Vanderlaan $2.40 
“Mr. Vanderlaan has rendered a conspicuous service in assembling 
themselves. Yet here the most convincing statements of the views of the leaders on 
7 both sides, setting them down dispassionately and giving the reader 
we all like to a remarkably clear view of the questions involved.” 
Seieep shat the —Reformed Church Messenger. 
expert opinion CAPITAL PUNISHMENT by L. T. Beman $2.40 
. " Our country now has more murder in proportion to its population 
is on both sides than any other country in the world. Will capital punishment 
of such questions.” — . this condition? Certain economic conditions must be con- 
Detroit News 
SLAVONIC NATIONS of YESTERDAY and TODAY 
by Milivoy S. Stanoyevich $2.40 


“This collection is welcome not only for its own sake but also as a 
promising new outreach of that excellent enterprise the HAND- 
BOOK SERIES, into a field in which reliable books are all too few. 
The book shares the thoroness and scholarship of the rest of the 
series."—The Womans Press. 
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these handbooks.” —The Survey 
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tion has been found, for the students’ efforts are resulting 
in better understanding between the two groups. Similar 
movements are probably in progress elsewhere—I certainly 
hope so. But this paper must be based on the situation at 
Vassar because that is the one with which I am most 
intimately acquainted. 

It is natural that the students should want to have 
some say in the questions of their education. If they are 
taught to analyze Shakespeare’s portrayal of Hamlet, they 
will learn to descry traces of Polonius in the professor. And 
if they have been required to write papers on methods of 
conciliating capital and labor, they are likely to criticize 
the relations of faculty and students. Modern educational 
principles are, moreover, encouraging them. If a child helps 
plan a project at eight years of age, why is it not well 
for him to do so at eighteen? And if one learns best in 
relation to one’s interest, then ought not the students be 
allowed to help formulate the purpose and scope of a course? 

When such influences lead to widespread criticism, some 
means of expression must be found. Three years ago a 
Student Curriculum Committee was formed at Vassar to 
serve as a permanent channel by which students’ opinions 
about methods or requirements could be presented to the 
faculty. When the students started making their com- 
plaints, they discovered a curious thing: many professors 
zgreed with them and were as anxious as they to find 
a solution—to abolish the lecture system, for example, or 
establish an honors course. But there were obstacles in 
the way of reform, such as the little matter of funds, 
which could not be easily overcome. The students became 
aware, too, of the complexity of the educational process 
and of the reasons for the regulations which existed. There 
was something to be said for required courses and free- 
dom of election did make sectioning of classes according 
to ability very difficult. They realized more clearly that 
much depended on the initiative of the students themselves ; 
that, for example, the value of a class discussion was pro- 
portionate to the students’ efforts. They found that this 
insight into the fascinating problems of college education 
helped them to make better use of their opportunities at 
college and also to contribute more as students. After all, 
the faculty were not entirely responsible! Perhaps one 
of the greatest fields for reform was among the students 
themselves! 

The promotion of greater codperation between faculty 
and students is today the chief purpose of the Student 
Curriculum Committee. Misunderstandings between the 
two groups certainly exist. Some students even think that 
college is a place to get good marks and that the instructor 
is an ogre to be outwitted! Some professors believe that 
the students will be most aided by a recitation that repeats 
required reading. Worst of all, each group tends to be 
suspicious of the other, so that they do not talk over the 
problems of the course frankly together. Criticisms in the 
college paper are not going to improve this situation. The 
method of teaching would automatically tend to become 
more valuable if friendly interchange of opinion between 
instructor and class could be increased. 

The committee tries to encourage helpful group discus- 
sion. During an open forum at which students and fac- 
ulty discussed the problem, Can the Attractive Elements 
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of Non-Academic Activities Be Transferred to Academic 
Work? a professor rose and said that she would be glad 
to try any plan proposed by the students. Another, at 
the close, earnestly thanked the chairman for enabling her 
to hear such an interesting and valuable discussion. The 
students had not minced words in asking for greater re- 
sponsibility and more opportunities for coéperative work, 
but, on the other hand, they had admitted that they did 
not study as much as they might. Both groups went away 
with better understanding of the situation and with good 
resolutions for the future. 

Open forums, meetings with the Faculty Curriculum 
Committee, informal conversations—all these seem more 
effective methods of reform than written recommendations 
drawn up separately by the students and presented to the 
faculty. Each of the two groups has a different contribw- 
tion to make: the students know more about what the 
students are thinking and doing, the faculty have had 
more experience. Conclusions evolved in give and take 
between these two groups will be more valuable than those 
reached by the groups separately, each on its own limited 
evidence. 

The students are not satisfied with merely presenting 
opinions. When they discovered that there were plenty 
of theories about college education, but that few facts 
were known, their training made them wish for a more 
scientific basis for college policy. Accordingly they devised 
means of obtaining information otherwise unavailable. Last 
year all the undergraduates were urged by the Student 
Curriculum Committee to keep track of how much time 
they spent on academic work, non-academic activities, and 
exercise. Over five hundred students, almost half the col- 
lege, kept such records daily for the whole semester, thus 
revealing a widespread desire on the part of the students 
to assist in the solution of educational problems. As « 
result of their efforts, the faculty have been supplied with 
figures showing how much time was spent on each course 
and they have already changed some of the regulations. 
Other statistics, too, have been compiled, dealing with such 
matters as the relation between academic work and extra- 
curricular activities, and the correlation between ability, 
time spent in study and marks. Accurate information on 
these matters has not, to the best of our knowledge, been 
available before. 

How do the faculty feel about all this? Many are 
enthusiastic and from the start have given encouragement 
and advice without which the activities described would 
not have been possible. Some professors think that they 
know best and that the students are becoming too pre- 
sumptuous. When such an attitude leads to silent un- 
compromising resistance, student outbursts are likely to oc- 
cur. On the whole, the faculty at Vassar have been con- 
structively interested. 

Such is the situation in Vassar College. The students 
throughout the country are showing their intention of tak- 
ing a hand in the problems of their education and they 
will not be suppressed. The attitude, adaptability and 
foresight of the professors and undergraduates will de- 
termine whether helpful codperation or paralyzing antag- 
onism is to result. 


April 14, 1926 


KATHERINE HeiLprin PoLiaK. 
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as —_ eared of this series is the diffusion of mathematics | by Judge Ben B. \ b : 
a ‘ormal thought as contribating to exact knowledg and clear : > “Yes, you have written : 
9 oy ~ -, for -—~ but also for other scientists | Lindsey and an interesting book sone aS 
a public at large. We heartily recommend the book, elther as Pee mes ‘on : , "has, 
a text or for private reading.’'—Setence. Price $2.00 | Wainwright Evans interesting. You have rs 
i ae : more successfully turned ys 
Functions of a Complex Variable ; 1 is the ¥ wore the boy inside out than x 
By DAVID RAYMOND CURTIS, Northwestern University. imetigent anc generaly any author I have read. | ie 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. Price 2.00 | sane sy ae ever yet But what will teachers at 
‘ appeared on this impor- : Y 
Send for Complete Catalog | tant and delicate subject. ae ? — + a0 * 
It should have serious “tec , wonders . Ven 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. | 1 ee ga Listen they may, but will i 
, : consideration. The book they profit and act ?” 
9 . . . . i . ee ~ > ) . { 3 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois : ae achievement in can —Edeward W. Bok. - 
- a ee —William Allen W hite. “Stimulating,  specula- 








tive, and engrossing to all 
“It teems with fact, as interested in the welfare 


an egg with meat. I be- of children.” 
lieve that this book sows —The Bookman. 
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Educational | the seed for more good “The book abounds in 
Psychology 
By 


CHARLES FOX, M. A. 


Diirector of the Training of Teachers in the 3rd Edition 2nd Edition 
University of Cambridge $3.00 $2.50 
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and that it will do more = really beautiful passages. 
than any book of modera ‘The book should be valu 
times.” able to anyone having to 
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°X ann LIFE friend, or teacher.” 
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This volume considers the contribution made by ex- | 
perimental psychology to educational roblems. | 
Chapters: Mental Development; Vision and Hearing; 
| The Study of Observation; Mental Imagery; Habit 
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, Formation; Memory; Mental Discipline; Suggestion; . 
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THE PEDIGREE OF THE 
HUMAN RACE 
By Harris H. Witper, Smith College 


“It is the most thorough treatment I have ever seen of the 
derivation of our species. It is by a well-equipped scientist, 
it is set up with great care, and is richly illustrated. I 
anticipate that for some years this book will stand unique 
in its field."—Professor A. E. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

$3.25 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF BDUCATION 


A Survey of Principles and Projects 
By J. J. Finptay, University ef Manchester 


“It is a sound presentation of the subject. I find it espe- 
cially interesting to compare the many differences in the 
English point of view with our American ideas on educa- 
tional administratiqn.”—Professor F. E. Spaulding, Yale 
University. 

Volume Two in active preparation. $2.50 


LABOR ECONOMICS 


By Sotomon Bium, late of the University of California 


“The book as a whole is worthy of the best traditions of 
American economic scholarship. Its wide circulation would 
promote a more informed and discriminating public opinion 
—for the lack of which we suffer so grievously in our fum- 
bling with the industrial problem.”—Paul H. Douglas in 


The Survey. $4.00 
Students’ Edition. $3.00 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Raymonp L. Buett, Harvard University 


“For conscientious reading, for study, or for reference, 
Professor Buell’s book is remarkable; it is clear, dispas- 
sionate, and comprehensive. It covers practically the 
whole field of madern international relations, and iilustra- 
tions are drawn from the whole world.”—Advecate ef Peace. 

$5.00 
Students’ Edition. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
































A New Answer to an Age-old Question 


Woman’s Dilemma 


By 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS 
A frank and incisive discussion of woman’s rightful 
place in the world. Shall she take her place alongside 
man in the realm of business? If so, what becomes of 
her home and children? Is she biologically fitted to 
compete with man? ($2.50) 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 















































Educators in America Will Want to Read 


Scott Nearing's 


EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
$1.50 At all Book-Stores 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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College Football 


OOTBALL,” the sage of East Aurora told us, “bears 

the same relation to education that a bull-fight does 
to agriculture,” and yet its place in our American college 
system is growing at a threatening rate. The annual joot- 
ball budget at Yale is nearing the five hundred thousand 
dollar mark and even the placid President Angell protests 
tc his trustees. There is an unknown number of institu- 
tions where the coaches draw a larger salary than the 
deans; magnificent stadia have so dwarfed the recitation 
halls that they appear to be but out-houses and there is 
other evidence that the college is becoming in fact, as it 
has long appeared to the public, a mere appendage to the 
college sport. 

What is the history of this unholy alliance between 
education and the semi-professionalized game of football 
as we know it today? The game itself was originally an 
amateurish and gentlemanly affair and became a menace to 
education only when it was selected by a sporting public 
to provide its winter thrills. It has now degenerated into 
a series of gigantic public spectacles, absorbing the interest 
of the average student, who, for one-third of the school 
year, marches, shouts, sings, rallies and roots, but never 
takes part in the contest itself, any more than he would 
at a horse race. 

The college boys are not the villains in this story. They 
never deliberately resolve to compete with D. W. Griffith 
in the production of spectacles, but the local public de- 
mands a winning team and a stadium in which to stage 
them. The alumnus too whose intellectual interests have 
too often died down or flickered out, clamors for gore. 
He returns to Alma Mater three or four times a year— 
always to see the big games, for he still loves Alma, 
though it is, as a Princeton professor once said, “in an 
zlcoholic sort of way.” 

In any event he is proud of her victories and ashamed 
of her defeats—on the athletic field. He never drains a 
glass to her discoveries in science or her contributions to 
art, but his ego expands in her hour of triumph, for he 
thinks himself a part of the winning machine. He is 
fat now and short-winded ; he does not play the game and 
never did, but he attends the rallies, held on the very 
steps of Science Hall, where learned professors, enjoying 
a brief hysterical lapse, maintain in all seriousness that 
Pep and Spirit, drilled, pumped and ballyhooed into the 
Rooting Section, will win the game. 

He is there too on the great days when the bands crash 
out their martial music, and the Faithful serpentine and 
sing their hymns of triumph and of hate. He may even 
help the campus medicine-men evoke the Spirit, in a Pen- 
tecostal flood of Pep. He and his ilk will root the ball 
from one end of the field to the other, and sing, shout, 
slap, smash and “talk in tongues.” 

Let us turn from this scene a moment, dry our eyes 
and reflect how the campus may be freed of this tomfool- 
ery. There are games with which the college Greeks be- 
sport themselves, all undisturbed by the Barbarian hordes, 
and this gives the clue to our remedy. What this country 
needs from the college standpoint, is professional football 
and lots of it. A big-league football team in every large 
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city would do for college football what it has done for 
college baseball, to wit, remove it from the spot light, 
render it an innocuous thing and plunge it into oblivion. 
To contend, as some collegians do, that professional foot- 
ball teams could not be built up which would overwhelm 
the college teams, is mere campus idiocy. 

Professional football on a grand scale will undoubtedly 
come in the United States, just as it came in England. It 
could fill in the drab season between the World's Series 
and the opening of the national game in the spring. Im- 
mense profits will be made from it and if any Gentile 
wants to get this money he had better hurry or the oppor- 
tunity will be taken. 

In the meantime, is there anything that can be done 
to prevent the transforming of our colleges into athletic 
country clubs for the training of these modern gladiators? 
Not adhering to the prohibiting cult, we would refrain 
irom telling the boys what they must not do. And, mark 
you, ours is no Puritan voice. We approve of gladiators, 
we approve too of the Roman Holidays they are made 
to serve; but we don’t like to have the job of producing 
the show foisted on the college student. The capacity of 
these young things to resist instruction is already infinite 
enough. 

It does seem, however, that we could trim the salary 
and dignity of the professional coach, that Colossus of 
the Campus, and make him at least a little lower than 
the president. We could, too, watch with a critical eye 
the departments of Physical Education, which, in part at 
least, are mere shams to cloak the expenditure of funds 
tor coaches and athletic directors and yet save themselves 
irom the possible wrath of donors and tax payers. 

The voice of these departments speaks, 4 la Jacob, of 
“public health” and ‘a sound body for a sound mind,” 
but the real hand of Esau was well disclosed last summer 
as it reached about in search of leading attractions for 
their summer sessions. The man in America who was per- 
haps in greatest demand and received the highest salary 
was that great educator and public health expert, Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame, coach of the Four Horsemen. 

This quasi-embezzlement of trust funds does not con- 


clude the list of our offenses. In a score of little ways, 


where football is concerned, faculties succumb to the psy- 
chology of the mob, Classes are excused for, and profes- 
sors participate in, that most typically American debauch, 
the pep rally. Here, of course, are done and said things 
which the normal ought not discuss. We can only say 
that before the rally is five minutes old the outermost per- 
iphery of sanity has been left far behind. There is no 
place like a college campus to see the methods of Rev. 
Billy Sunday excel those of Socrates. 

I am enough of an optimist to believe that the evils 
of college football could be cured from within if college 
executives and faculty were not in the main a lot of 
rabbits. But we are a spiritless crew. Generations of 
good-natured tolerance, shading off into active scorn, which 
the outside world has heaped upon us, have left us broken. 
The more valiantly and unanimously we teach the doc- 
trines of free trade, the higher go the tariff walls. For 
half a century we have taught evolution—and Tennessee 
makes reply. We are under-paid because we are despised 
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that 


Websier’s New 
international Dictionary 


Is recognized as the “Supreme Authority” 


Hundreds ef Supreme Court Jodces concur in highest 
praise of the work as their Authority 

The Presidents and Department Heads of all the leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schovls give their hearty 
indorsement. 

Leaders of Thought, Action, and Culture in this Country, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia give their testimony in 


its tavor, 
The Gevernment Printing Office boyy 
“ ~?) 
national as the standard authority. 43 
Vor over fifty years the Merri- fe: 
am-Webster has held this dis- = 


at Washington uses the New Inter- 
a% 
tinction. : ht, 













The Colleges voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of Web- 
ster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation in answer to ques- 
tions submitted by the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club. 

The Actors of the countr 
recently voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of Webster. 

All States that have adopted a large dictionary as standard 
have selected Webster's New internatioual 

The Schoolbooks of the country adhere to the Merriam- 
Webster system of diacritical marks 

The Publications of the country almost without exception 
use the work as their standard. 

American Bankers Association selected the New Interna- 
tional as an essential part of a banker's library 

Philippine Bureau of Education adopted it as the authorit 

This testimony settles the matter when it comes to csieal- 
ing a dictionary. 

GET THE BEST 

Write for sample page of ne w words, specimens of Regeu- 
lar and India papers, booklet—‘You Are the Jury.” FREE 
pocket maps if you mention the New Republic. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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PROGRESSIVE “EDU CATION 
ASSOCIATION 


10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 





‘Two Important April 


Events 
The Sixth Annual Conference 


Boston, April 29-May 1, inclusive 


Subject: CREATIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE CHILD THE BASIS OF TRUE 
EDUCATION 


Speakers from abroad as well as from the 
United States will present a vision of the new 
education at work throughout the world. 








Progressive Educatian 
Special Art Number April $1.00 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 


A record of the creative work of children in 
schools following the freer methods, fully il- 
lustrated in color and in black and white, 
with significant articles by well known 
teachers working in this field. 

Membership for year, including this April 
issue and three other magazines—$2.00. 
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What is Wrong with America? 
And What is to be Done? 


For years the readers of our books have begged for a 
short and easy answer to these questions. We now offer: 


LETTERS TO JUDD 


An American Workingman 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


Judd is an old carpenter who has worked on our place, 
a typical, old-fashioned American. We have written him 
a series of nineteen letters, telling those elementary facts 
which our ruling classes are trying to keep hidden from 
the people. Why is there poverty in the richest country in 
the world? Why, in America for the past thirty-five years 
have the rich been growing richer and the poor poorer? 
This book shows exactly what the rich have done to bring 
this about, and exactly what the poor will have to do to 
change it. It explains unemployment and hard times, the 
money system, inflation, stock watering and manipulation, 
the tariff and the trusts. It studies the world situation, ex- 
plaining the wars we have had, and showing how the pres- 
ent system is preparing new ones. It discusses Russia and 
the revolution—in short, everything the average man or 


and all in plain, everyday language. A 100 percent Amer- 
ican book, intended for 100 percent American readers. 
Thirty years’ study has gone into it, also thirty years of 
learning how to write. 


We have cited only government and Wall Street author- 
ities, and have spared no pains to get it right, hoping for a 
ten-strike—one of those events in our political history such 
as Paine’s “The Crisis,” and Helper’s “The Impending 
Crisis,” and George’s “Progress and Poverty.” James 
Fuchs writes: “Your ‘Letters to Judd’ are a vast improve- 
ment upon any previous efforts at heart to heart talks with 
the man in the street. They are much more lucid and in- 
formative than Blatchford’s ‘Merrie England.’” We are 
issuing the book in two editions, one cloth bound, to enable 
our friends to help pay the cost: price $1, post paid; second, 
pamphlet form, to be distributed, price ten copies for $1. 
Order both. 


The latest news from the Sinclair publishing business: 
Under our Loan Plan you may invest $10 in our enterprise, 
and receive a certificate redeemable at any time on 30 days 
notice; and meantime, once each year, you may order $5 
worth of our books for $2.50. That is 25 percent interest 
per year on your money; and it enables us to keep our books 
in print. 

We have received from our German publishers, the 
Malik Verlag of Berlin, five stately volumes, the “Collected 
Novels of Upton Sinclair.” From Gossizdat, the State Pub- 
lishing House of Moscow, we have a list of various editions 
of our books which have been issued in Soviet Russia; 
counting, not new printings, but separate publications under 
different titles, there is a total of sixty-nine. Michael Gold, 
recently returned from Russia, writes: “The sort of people 
who in America know Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan, 
in Russia know Upton Sinclair.” We are advised by the 
Japanese translator of “The Jungle” that the book has just 
been issued, but the government compelled the publisher to 
recall all copies, and cut out the last chapters, dealing with 
Socialism. The Japanese translation of “Mammonart” is 
about to appear. From Warsaw comes an offer from a 
large publishing house to issue twenty of our books in a 
cheap library, at .95 zloty per volume, about thirteen cents 
American. A Czechish publisher applies for all books not 
hitherto issued. We have a review of “Mammonart” which 
was broadcasted from the radio station of the Labour Party 
of Australia; also a letter from a Ukrainian writer, telling 
how our plays are being acted there, and our novels made 
into movies. We have established book-store agencies in 
London, India and South Africa, and we learn that read- 
ers are circulating our books in Java, Honduras, and Ice- 
land. We await returns from the U, S. A. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


woman needs to know about affairs at home and abroad, 
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and we are despised because we are under-paid. There is 
no hope for reform from within in our generation. 

So far as college football is concerned, we must wait 
then, for another Heaven-sent Jew, who will create and 
organize professional football as his race has already taken 
over the theatres. When football is as frankly profes- 
sional as is baseball, the world may forget the colleges 
entirely, but in any event, they will not be known for 
their teams. We professors will at last have the peace 
and quiet that befits our timid souls. 

Gienn E. Hoover. 
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Contributors 


Ernest H. Witkins is Professor of Romanee Languages in 
the University of Chicago, and chairman of the com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on Increasing the Intellectual Interest of Under- ! 
graduates. 

Wittiam Orton, a graduate of Cambridge and London 
Universities, is now Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology at Smith College. He is the author of a history 
of the Modern British Labor Movement, Labor in 
Transition. 

Ray Lyman Wizpur, President of Stanford University, was 
formerly President of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

H. N. MacCracken, President of Vassar College, was a | 
delegate at the international student conferenee last | 
summer at Geneva, Switzerland. i! 

W. H. Cow ey is a graduate student in psychology at the 
University of Chicago. 

Carter Goopricu, authur of The Miner's Freedom and The | 
Frontier of Conizci, is Assistant Professor of Economics | 
at the University of Michigan, and teaches economics | 
at the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women in In- 
dustry. 

Cuares H. Jupp, formerly Professor of Psychology at Yale 
University, is Director of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 

ALiLison W. Marsu is Professor of Physical Education at 
Amherst College. 

KATHERINE Heiprin PoLiak, a senior at Vassar College, 
is chairman of the Student Curriculum Committee. 
Guenn E, Hoover is assistant professor of Economics at the 

University of Oregon. 

















SPRING BOOKS, 8,000 OF THEM! 
The To choose from among them, as a poet 
said is “like picking four-leat clover in 
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livery service. 




















THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We hold 1,250,000 vols. second hand and new, every conceivable sut:- 
ject. Books on approval. Also Rure Beoks, Out-of-Print Books and 
sets of Authors. talogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
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Of Special Interest 


Labor Disputes and the President of the 
United States, by Edward Berman. 
Price, $3.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The New Republic's Dollar Books 


ggg who have been reading this 
paper during the past year must know 
ot the New Republic Series of DOLLAR 
BOOKS. Frequent advertisements have ap- 
peared for them in these pages, and they 
have been referred to in our subscription 
appeals. But it is doubtful if New Republic 
readers realize how widely these books, the 
first to be published in this country in the 
European style of binding, have been bought 
by the public in general through the book- 
stores, colleges and other agencies outside the 
New Republic’s circle. During 1925 orders 
were received from practically every good 
bookstore in the United States, despite the 
fact we were warned that booksellers would 
refuse to handle paper bound books priced at 
only $1.00. Libraries have bought them, 


schools and colleges for texts and supple- 
mentary reading, and the public hearing of 
them through reviews and lectures has gone 
into the bookstores and asked for them. 


There are now eleven books in the series and 
not oneé is a commercial failure. Several, such 
as “Social Discovery,” by Lindeman, “Our 
k:nemy the Child,” by Agnes de Lima, and 
“Youth in Conflict,” by Miriam Van Waters 
(the latter now in its 15th thousand) have 
been rather extraordinary successes. 


Described below are the two latest additions 
to the series. ‘Concerning Parents’’ has gone 
into a second edition two weeks after publica- 
tion, and “Encaustics,” which will be the 
handsomest one of them all, will do as well. 





Concerning 


PARENTS 


AST October a conference on Parents’ 
Education was held in New York under 
tne auspices of the Child Study Association. 
In many ways this conference was unusual. It 
was planned and carried through with an im- 
mense amount of work and care. The pro- 
gram was organized to reflect a comprehen- 
sive survey of modern thought and research 
into the problems confronting fathers and 
mothers in our new society. Men and women 
of the highest rank in psychology and the so- 
cial sciences lent themselves generously to the 
effort. And the public responded in such 
numbers that hundreds were turned away. 


This book is the outgrowth of that confer- 
ence. The papers, eighteen in number, are 
intensely valuable contributions to our new 
knowledge about the most important of all 
human relationships, that of parents and 
child. No one who buys this book will find it 
dull, and no one will fail to derive profit from 
reading it. Bound in soft green covers. 300 
pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


ENCAUSTICS 


by STARK YOUNG 
TARK YOUNG has brought a short 


form of prose writing to such final per- 
tection that he may be said to have created 
it. He is thus clearly entitled to give it a 
name. 


The word “encaustic” has about it a sound 
that makes it intelligible even when not under- 
stood. Its meaning is agreeably carried a 
step farther than it has the right to go. Our 
language will have to adopt it as the designa- 
tion of a form that is neither sketch, vignette, 
essay or story, but a mode of burning colors 
of experience in a new clement of beauty, sin- 
cerity and the critical sense of life. 


What, for example, can one call “Mad 
Money” or “Texas Lights” if not encaustics, 
or “Mates and Sublimates” or “Italian 
Notes,” all of which are included in this 
book? Certainly not sketches with the sug- 
gestion of hasty jotting, nor vignettes recall- 
ing pure decoration, nor etchings with no 
color but only line. $1.00 postpaid. 
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BEHAVIORISM AND PSYCHOLOGY 


by Dr. A. A. Roback 


Silk Cloth, $2.85 (Postage, 15 cents); Paper Bound, $1.75 (Postage, 10 cents) 
Recommended on the booklists of the American Library Association. 


Highly commended by Roman Catholic priests and agnostics, by ministers and atheists, professional men and writers, 
are exposed. Chapters for lawyers, clergymen, medical men, literary men, 


and even by behavorists whose theories 


and socwlogists. 


Still the only comprehensive book on Behaviorism 





“,..A spirited and 
America.” 


“,.. Dr. Roback’s 
antidote.” 


book would 





THE (LONDON) TIMES 


reasoned attempt to stem 
the current of the behavioristic movements in 


“... Dr. Roback trenchantly criticises in his book.” 
prove a salutary 








aie ete Eee SO. ete See of Cah Gees 


“I thank you very cordially for remembering me with a 
personal copy of your “Behavierism and Psychology.” 1! 
read it with very great interest and profit a few months 
ago from start to finish. I had marked my old copy se 
much that I am transferring the fiyleaf of your gift te it, 
and am passing this en to the Psychological Department.” 








Among the 12 selected Brehete books 
in Morse’s A Map of o orld o nowl- 
edge with Booklists by J. L. Bennett. 
Among the purchasers of this volume are: 
The late President Stanley G. Hall, Dean 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, Prof. 
John Dewey, Prof. Franz Boas and Prof. 
Cassius Keyser of Columbia; Count Alfred 
Korzybski and many others of the fore- 
most thinkers in different fields of science. 


Phrases and Adjectives ong b Roionee 

and Critics to Descri 

—y~g and Pavenelons” as a “whele 

in 

“sprightly” aonly interesting” “Bo 
important a scien service” “worth 
reading” “searching” “scholarly” ‘‘trench- 

ant” “particularly rand impressive” “a 
“a very fine piece of work” “undestandable” 
“very readable’ “invaluable” “valuable 
contribution” “brilliant” “a very remark- 
able piece of critical analysis” ‘“partic- 
ularly well written” vacious” “vigorous” 
“victorious assault” “style and humor 
taking” “welcome” admirable” “very hu- 
man treatise” SS fa, | service” 
“most interestin sirens on ’ “known 
and thought of ighly” “like the vivacity” 
“a very finite contribution to poise and 
sanity” “incisive” “a real se “clearly 
sta and well elucidated” “skillfal, hi » 
class literary work” “a splen id 


FRENCH, BELGIAN and SWISS 
NOTICES 


one manewe pas de force” “un style vif’ 

importante contribution” “allégrement 

one ‘a peine parn il a suscité audela 

o Atlantique de véhementes protesta- 
ons.” 


ZEITSCHRIFT. FUR PSYCHOLOGIE 
(Oldest and leading German psychologi- 
cal riodical.) 

Reviewed b ather J. Fribes, 8. J., 
Pras leicht geschricte eBchie ib 
“Das leic geschriebene Bi n t 
Aufkidrung tber alle Aba des ‘Be- 
haviorismus. Die Dar ng = * , Rw 
ist apnmmerions, die Kritik dagegen sehr 


eingehend . 
TRANSLATION 
“This gracefully written book gives en- 
Bestengnent on all varieties of havior- 
ism. The crpestion of the systems is 
brief; the criticism, however, is very pene- 
trating. = 
What an Opponent “from Missouri” Says 
in the Journal of Secial Forces” 
Professor Max F. Meyer, University of 
Missouri, veteran behaviorist, author of 
“Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior,” 
“Ps sholegy of the Other One,” etc., etc.: 
“Phe book is a very praiseworthy one. 
It is a much-needed and well-exe- 
cuted presentation of i most recent de- 
velepenant of that Roback 
-_ a a great service to sie naieaiend 


isthe Roback has 22 pene attitude to- 
these vists, is 

rq by that fact gy? ey, has given 
Fravea cause the first comprehensive reat- 
ment—free of selective limitations _o" 
by personal friendship. ... He is emi- 


nently just, a true historiographer. . 
“Roback has read Sunny and chosen his 
quotations with care 


“The ‘view of movements’ given b y Ro- 
back is distinctly ‘comprehensive,’ snd at 
the same time movement is treated so 
briefly that the worker in the social field 
will not be discoura by the enormous 
size of a volume w he ie gi iven to read, 
but will feel ab, by handy size 
to read the book and to use the references 
for the purpose of getting at the origins.” 


Whe Are the Other Critics and Reviewers? 


Professor Emeritus G. H. Palmer, Harvard 
University. 


Dr, Christine Ladd Frank lin, rh. D., LL.D., 
Columbia meta 5 
Professor Jastrow of Wisconsin University. 
a Aall of Christiania University, 
orway. 
+ Koffka of Giessen University, 
ny. 
Professor Claparéde of Geneva University, 
Switzerland. 
Professor Frébes, 8. of Valkenburg. 
Professor Lenoir of Parle. 
Manager Oxford ever, of Miseour 
Professor Max Meyer y issouri. 
Dr. William Brown of Oxf 
Professor Yerkes of Yale Daiversity. 
Professor Weigle of Yale Universit 
Professor Gamble of Wellesley College. 
Profes¢or <j of University. of Buffalo. 
Dean Bolton i eve of Washington. 
And many others. 


The Notices and oo “ee Quoted Appeared 
a 


“The (London) Times.” 

“The Bookman.” 

“Brain” (London. 

“Journal of Socia Forces.” 

“The Gazette.” 

“Scandinavian Scientific Review.” 

‘“Literar Review.” (N. Y. “Evening Post.) 
“Journal of Abnormal Peychology and 
Social ag see 

“Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.” 
(Paris.) 

“British Journal of puyahotess. ” 

“Isis.” (International Review). Belgium. 
(Geneva, Switzerland. 

“Psyche.” (British Quarterly.) 

“Journal of ag a Papcheology. “sd 
“Yale ae 

And many other "puniidations. 





A SIMPLER BOOK 
For beginners who want a bird's-eye view 


ROBACK’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 
With Chapters on Character Analysis 
Mental measurement 


Prepared for members of the American 
College Societ 

Not a textbook but a Gui replete with 

facts about psychology and psychologists. 

Contains among other chapters: 


(a) A survey of ~ an 
) BP idise ne ge } With 
(b) iscussion ~¢ “ mentall selected 
bibliog - 





(ce) x veritiaue of character) raphy. 


{3 ry + of American psychology. 
e) Sketches of 12 most influential psy- 
chologists. 
(f) 150 psychological questions and an- 
swers (theoretical and practical). 
(g) A ae of main psychological 
schools, etc., ete. 
VARIOUS COMMENTS 
“] had already read a part of the 
copy which was sent to Cop et BS and 
1 want to say that I think your book is 
mighty well dene and will be of great 
value. You are one of the few psycholo- 
— who brighten a dry subject with a 
— style without in any way losing 
sion of thought. Besides that, your 
iews are judicious and sound.” 


“7 have now had time to look into our 
‘Psychology’ and find it marked b ar- 
acteristic and admirable clearness of state- 
ment. It would be difficult to put some 
things better in a brief form an you 
have done. There is much useful informa- 
tion given in a neat and nopn-pedantic 
way. 
ee Pg gt Se te Fs 
be sold $2.25, postpaid. Silk cloth 
beund. Iitustrated. 

PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY 


25 original contributions treating per- 
sonality from all angles, by Jung, © net, 
Selliffe. White, MeDou all, Taylor, Dana, 
Campbell and other — scien- 
bas ~ in America and E 
A. A. Roback, quate editor. 
aae0. fifteen cents postage. 


SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 


Harvard Square, 


Gentlemen; Enclosed find.......... 
of Roback's 


Cj SEW can To hale peahtac) 


eee eee eee eee eee ees ) 


Sci.-Art Publishers, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


chology. Price, $2.85; fifteen cents postage. (Paper bound 
a ie 4 with Ghagheve on Character Analysis, ete. Price, $2.15; ten cents 
Oo The | Interference of Will-Impulses. (Paper bound) Price $1.75; ten cents post- 
OD weehieate of Persunality. Price, $6.00; fifteen cents postage. 


TERGAD 4.0 ck eCbcea on ses ednnpendeevécgenesen 


Cambridge, Mass. 


fer which please send prepard ene copy 
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